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CHIN-CHIN-WA. 


By CHARLES HANNAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


HINESE is not a language to be learned in a day, nor, on the 
other hand, as is generally supposed, is it impossible for 
a European to acquire a knowledge of its strange sounds. 

I grant that it is in its intricacies and numberless sounds the most 
complex tongue upon earth, for the dialects are many ; those of the 
South differing almost entirely from those of the North, and those of the 
poor being distinctly alien from those of the higher class. For these 
reasons, few, even amongst the Chinese themselves, can be said to truly 
know the tongue they use, or the variety of its numberless expressions, 

I am somewhat conceited of my knowledge and mastery of so 
intricate a language: a pardonable pride, perhaps, when it is remem- 
bered how many years it took me before I knew myself to be con- 
versant even with its rudiments. Do not think that I would boast 
of my knowledge! If I,am to tell my tale you must overlook a little 
egotism at the outset when I mention my solitary accomplishment. 

I was but a young man when I landed at Hong Kong. As a 
boy I had been unlucky at school. To tell the truth—why should 
I hide it?—I was expelled. Not that I was an inapt scholar, but 
because of the wild spirit of lawlessness which led me to commit 
deeds of folly which I need not dwell upon. 

My parents died when I was very young. I was thus dependent 
upon the charity of an uncle, who grumbled when the holidays 
came round and scowled when the school fees fell due. He had 
taken me to his house on my father’s death. I was then but ten 
years old, incapable of judging for myself, else, surely, I would have 
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rebelled against the power of the cold hard man who deemed it his 
duty to treat his brother’s orphan as the unworthy object of a charity 
undeserved. It hardened my nature, filled me with wicked thoughts, 
and strengthened my force of will, perhaps, that I was brought in 
contact with no gentler influences than those of my uncle’s home. 

The climax came. I was expelled—disgraced—hardened to 
such a pitch by boyish resolve to bear whatever was to come, that 
there was little else left but the resource of sending me abroad. So 
it was that I landed, a few days before my nineteenth birthday, on 
the Praya at Hong Kong. 

Employment was already laid out for me. This much, at least, 
I must say for my uncle. At home I had left nothing ; here, it 
might be, I should find something to give me the interest in life 
which I did not possess. 

It had come as a surprise to me that my uncle should have cared 
forme. Perhaps he felt that in saying farewell to the youth who 
had been left to his charge he could not do else than give him an 
opening in the world of commerce, as it lay within his power to do 
so. And thus I had been engaged through his influence as a junior 
in one of the commercial offices of Hong Kong. 

And now, as I stepped from the sampan that had brought me to 
the shore from the vessel which for weeks had been my home, I felt 
(boy as I was) that in this new clime I should become something, 
perhaps, in the after days. To my uncle I had bidden farewell. He 
knew that I spoke the truth when I said to him, “ You will never 
hear of me again,” ere I left England for ever. 

To pass briefly over my first experiences of the Chinese and of 
the English colony of Hong Kong, I need only say that in a fort- 
night’s time I had begun to feel almost at home amongst my strange 
new surroundings and duties. For more than a year, I believe that my 
work gave every satisfaction. I laid myself out with all the zeal of a 
novice to please and to ingratiate myself with my employers by stead- 
fast hard work. Then I began to learn the ways of the East, to notice 
that my fellow-clerks (all much older than myself) took life in a con- 
siderably easier way, with much the same result, and I began to find 
that my eagerness to push my way was, in acertain sense, a drawback, 
in that my immediate superiors were the more jealous and anxious to 
retard my progress the more I endeavoured to push on. I began to 
understand that over-sharpness and an appearance of too great ability 
and readiness for work was in a boy of my years rather against than 
in favour of my rapid progression to success. In one particular, I had 
already discovered I should soon excel those above’me in the firm, 
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namely, in the language, which no one apparently cared to study or to 
learn. To me it was a pastime, this study of an unknown tongue, and 
surely, I thought, it would be better to speak Chinese than to use the 
silly forms of expressing our tongue to the few Chinese who could 
understand the so-called Pigeon English. 

I continued to live, as I had done during the first twelve months 
after my arrival, in the house of one of the two partners of the firm, 
till he informed me one day that he was called to England, and that 
the young fellow who had been his other boarder and myself must, 
during the next month or two, fix upon some other place of residence 
against his departure. My co-boarder was my direct senior in the 
firm. It was now that I discovered to the full how much I was dis- 
liked amongst my fellow-clerks. Never having taken the trouble to 
make special friends with anyone, I found myself cast out in the cold. 
He politely refused to lodge with me and to throw in his lot with 
mine. ‘ He had already,” he said with a sinister smile, “ made his 
arrangements.” 

In the emergency I scarcely knew what to do. I knew but few 
in Hong Kong and none intimately, for I had devoted myself up to 
this time to an endless routine of work in which relaxation ever 
came as an annoying and unnecessary interruption. 

3ut I was in part careless of my future, knowing I should easily 
find some place where I might dweil, and if the worst should come 
to the worst there was always the hotel. So the days dragged on, 
and the time for the departure of my chief drew near, 

I did not know till within a week of his departure that I had a 
single friend in Hong Kong. It was but a chance that I ever dis- 
covered it. And who do you think it was who proved my friend ? 
A Chinaman, the compradore of the firm. In all European firms in 
Hong Kong it becomes a necessity to have a Chinaman to act as 
‘go-between’ for the English seller and the Chinese buyer. This 
man enters the firm as a paid clerk. He is generally fairly educated 
and must be able to converse in Pigeon English. Through his means 
all bargains are completed, as the Englishman cannot speak Chinese 
nor can the Chinese dealer converse in English. These compradores, 
as they are called, are wealthy and responsible men. In some cases 
they belong to families ranking among the highest classes. They 
are wealthy, nay, fabulously wealthy, some of them, and supposed to 
be honest men. When they arrange a purchase for the firm in whose 
employment they may be, they become responsible for the payment 
of the amount in question. If the purchase fails they have to pay, 
So it will be seen that the post of compradore is no sinecure, and 
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that it is of supreme importance for a commercial firm to secure the 
services of one at the same time wealthy, honest, and reliable. 

Our compradore was a middle-aged man and believed to possess 
the three qualities which I have just named. I alone knew him to 
be else than honest. 

It is astonishing how large a part of the Chinese mind is filled 
with avarice and greed. Even the best amongst them would sacrifice 
almost anything for an addition to wealth however rich he may 
already be. Honour is a commodity little known as we know it : they 
have their code of honour, but it is a code strangely differing from ours, 
for their natures are ever filled with deeply hidden treachery, cruelty, 
and selfishness. 

I detected through my study and knowledge of the Chinese 
language—small though it was at this time—the deceits of which our 
compradore was capable. For some months after my arrival I had 
little or nothing to do with him, but I could hear bim arguing with 
the dealers as I sat writing, and I laid myself out to catch the sounds 
which I gradually began to understand. I was studying Chinese for 
pleasure, as I have said, and it was a source of great gratification to 
perceive that I was rapidly becoming capable of understanding the 
drift of the arguments between dealer and compradore. So it 
happened that one day being called by chance into the outer room 
where my chief was endeavouring to negotiate through the compradore 
an important contract, I distinctly heard, in the tongue which I was 
not known to understand, an underhand discussion between the pur- 
chaser and the compradore relating to a large sum to be paid 
the latter for carrying the business through. I grasped the falsity of 
the position. My chief was standing by listening to what he could 
not understand, whilst the two Chinamen arranged matters between 
themselves. Surprised and startled by what I heard, I stopped to 
listen. The compradore’s eye caught mine. He divined immediately 
the danger he was in! Did he cease his argument? You little 
know the Chinese nature. What cannot be done by stealth is done 
by bravado. My presence and the knowledge that I might know 
more than I should know caused a momentary pause—that was all. 

And yet by a word I might have ruined that man as compradore 
with all the firms in Hong Kong. 

I did not speak that word. I worked on through the days and 
weeks which followed, untrue to the firm whose servant I was, seeing 
clearly, now that my eyes were opened, the underhand commissions 
—no inconsiderable sums—which fell with each transaction into the 
hands of the already wealthy Chinaman. I may have done wrong. I 
grant I did do wrong. Had I done else than hold my peace my life 
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would have been otherwise than it has been, and I had not this tale 
to tell. 

I had meditated much upon my course of action. All compradores 
must be alike. I had seen enough of the Chinese already to perceive 
that, one and all, they had in common the characteristics of untruth. 
Therefore, a change of compradore could effect but little. On the 
other hand, were I to disclose my knowledge of peculations, which 
many may have guessed at though none could prove, I should create 
for myself a Chinese enemy, no light thought for one of my years. 

A Chinese enmity, if it be sincere, is one of the most haunting 
things on earth. How could I live with treachery ever on my 
path, with the hidden, silent fear of a vengeance certain to come, 
following my steps from day to day ? 

So I thought and soI chose. I said nothing to the compradore, 
for I would have concealed even from him the ‘fact that I knew of 
aught he would not have had me know. I buried within myself the 
worming secret that, eating many ways, was even now torturing my very 
soul with fear and strange dread, and I spoke to none ofa secret know- 
ledge I would have given much to have never possessed. 

So I was silent and time went slowly on. 


CHAPTER II. 


I was staying at the hotel. Hong Kong is a different place now 
from what it was then. Now there is a constant flow of visitors coming 
and going. Then there were but few new faces in the little colony 
as the months went by. The hotel was almost empty and I felt it 
strangely dull and quiet at times. 

With the departure of my chief I lost the only one whom I had ever 
regarded as friendly in the slightest degree to my welfare. I knew 
too that there would now arise around me a new state of affairs in the 
firm, in which I would speedily be thrust backwards. Is it to be 
wondered at that with my small experience of home life, hard as it 
had been, and with the envy and dislike of my fellow-clerks, now 
ever before me, I grew cynical and cold and began to conceive a 
hatred for my race that soon sank deeply into my heart ? 

It was at this junctare that I learnt that I possessed a friend. 

I was surprised one evening, when sitting in my room thoroughly 
sick of life and occupied with bitter thoughts against my fellow-men, 
by a visit from the compradore. 

He was in my room almost before I had time to realise that I hada 
visitor, or to wonder why he had come. Had I been less callous of all 
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things I might have felt afraid that what I,had once foreseen was now 
about to come to pass. As it was I rose, impelled by the instinct of 
politeness, to offer my Chinese visitor a seat. The act seemed to 
please him, and he commenced to speak. Not in his own tongue, for 
he knew that as yet 1 was but ill versed in Chinese, but in the com- 
mon Pigeon English so childish and yet so easy to understand. 

The interview surprised me. I learnt many things that gave me 
food for thought that evening. Firstly, the compradore was my 
friend, so at least he said. By no reference did he give me to under- 
stand the reason of his liking for myself. I could only feel that much 
of it lay in the strict silence I had preserved with regard to his hidden 
mode of life. He said he admired me because of my youth. 
He told me that in the firm I stood alone, with none but enemies 
around me, and he assured me that he would help me and stand by 
me if he could, for that it would not be long before I required a friend. 
Many little incidents of which he told me I knew must be true, but 
why he had come to see me at such a time I could not understand. 
It was contrary to the Chinese nature that this man should do 
anything for nothing. Was my silence regarding what I knew 
enough to bring him to me as a friend? Could a Chinaman be my 
friend? There was as much chance of that, it seemed, as that I might 
ever have an English friend. In any case he told me that he knew 
I stood alone in Hong Kong, and he suggested that I should throw 
in my lot with the Chinese. This was a strange idea. If this man 
were indeed my friend I would accept my lot. The novelty of the 
situation struck me. I accepted his hand of fellowship, and he left 
me once more alone. Had I or had I not done well? Should I 
leave my own race and cast myself in with a nation which, in his 
person, had given me the first kindly greeting I had known? ‘To 
leave my fellows—to remodel my life, to assume the garb, the 
manners, and the customs of an adopted land, and to rise in that 
land to a position of enviable power ! 

A strange ambition, if you will, but it grew upon me as I thought. 
I pondered long, debating much within myself, and I ended by 
accepting the strange circumstance of a friendship which might yet 
prove to be a lie, and by determining that, come what might, I should 
throw in my lot with China and the Chinese, to rise if it might be 
in their land, and as one of them, to a greatness but few could know. 

Ambition carries a young man away in a whirlwind of wild 
impetuosity. It had thus seized upon me. I had chosen my fate 
and I should, through all misfortunes, abide by that which I had 
chosen. 
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From that time forward I set to work to cultivate the friendship 
offered me by the compradore. His name was Yung Lao. I spent 
my evenings in his society, and, indeed, spoke as little as was 
necessary (even in the office) of any language but Chinese. My chief 
had departed. Already I noticed the change in my position in the 
firm. Mushroom-like, ali those above me had sprouted up in a night. 
I alone was left, as I had been the junior of the concern for which I 
worked. 

The end soon came ; that is to say, some two months after the 
time I commenced my life at the hotel. Before it came, however, I 
was prepared, for I had linked myself with the nation whose fortunes 
I meant to follow as my own. With Yung Lao, the compradore, my 
entire spare time was spent. By him I was introduced to the highest 
Chinese society in Hong Kong, a small community at the best, and 
from him I learned to partake of Chinese food—to eat that which 
at first sickened my inmost soul—and to imitate the manners and 
customs of the race to which I was henceforth to belong. 

Then it came out one day. I was known to have frequented the 
house of the compradore—for what purpose? Was it in the interest of 
the firm? if not, then in whose? Impertinently questioned as to my 
actions and as to my friendliness with certain Chinamen, I refused 
to give an answer. ‘The opportunity was hastily made use of, and I 
found myself an outcast in Hong Kong, without profession or trade ; 
without anything save the acquaintanceship of the few Chinese 
whom I had come to know. 

Yung Lao was my confidant. His position in the firm was 
secure, he was too valuable a compradore to lose, and he was not 
afraid that they should know he still befriended me when I was cast 
aside. Our intimacy rather strengthened than diminished. I had 
saved sufficient from my meagre salary to support me for a little 
time to come. When that little was gone I scarce knew what I 
should do. I put the problem before my Chinese friend. “Go to Canton 
at once,” was his answer ; he was a Canton manhimself. His family, 
one of the wealthy and higher class, still dwelt there. It was to them, 
or rather, I should say, to his father, he meant I should go. 

So it came that in two days from that time he and I were on 
board a Chinese junk bound for his native city, to which he had 
finally determined to accompany me. It was many moons, he said, 
since he had seen his aged father ; so he took his holiday and came 
with me, to introduce me to scenes I had never dreamt of, and to 
start me on the new footing I had decided to take up. I pass over 
our journey in the junk. I was already living as the Chinese lived, 
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and already clad in the garb of my adopted land. Had you seen me 
even then, with a cap to hide the absence of the pigtail, you would 
scarcely have guessed that it was other than a Chinaman who sat, 
acted, and tried to speak as those around him. 

A pigtail of silk—many of the highest in the land have none 
other—was an addition it could trouble me little to make. 

We duly reached Canton. It was my first experience of a 
Chinese city, and I came to it as a Chinaman, or, at least, I would 
have brought myself to that belief. 

It is a vast city—a city of narrow streets, of wonderful and mani- 
fold industries, of vast learning and ingenuity, and of hideous 
stenches which pollute the fetid air. 

Yung Lao’s home lay some way inland, across the river from the 
main part of the city proper, that is to say, on the Honam side, 
where the temple of that name stands. 

He introduced me to his home, stayed with me in Canton for 
some days, and then left me to the charity and dependent upon the 
goodwill of his father, for my little stock of money was running 
down. 

Yung Lao’s influence in his native city was considerable. There 
he was a different man from the compradore at Hong Kong. 
Instead of being the servant, his class and wealth seemed to entitle 
him to respect, and I soon found that it was enough for Yung Lao to 
say of me, “I have taken this man up,” to guarantee friendliness on 
all sides, rather than the hostility which I had at one time feared 
might meet my entrance and intrusion amongst the people whom I 
wished to join. 


CHAPTER III, 


I HAD been in Canton nearly three months, and I was still the 
guest—shall I not rather say the adopted son?—of one who was indeed 
a father to me, the parent of Yung Lao, Quen-tsa-ting. 

Quen-tsa-ting gave me much good advice. By what I learned 
from his counsel I was daily accomplishing my object, and, as time 
went by, gradually becoming more of a Chinaman, even in my methods 
of thought. To many in Canton I was an object of curiosity. 
Some thought me mad. Others admired my efforts to join their 
race ; but on all sides I was kindly met, and the sea seemed calm and 
smooth before me. 

There was one thing, however, which Quen-tsa-ting would have 
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had me decide to do, which I could not. In a word, he desited me 
to marry. In his eyes that, and that alone, could unite me for ever 
to the Chinese. What matter that I had even adopted their idolic 
faiths if I did not consummate the whole by marrying a Chinese ? 

I was still young, however, and I felt that I must be free, else I 
should never rise. In my eyes the type of Chinese features, even 
of the highest I had seen, was, in the female shape, positively odious. 
How then could I marry one whom I could never regard save as a 
stone tied round my neck? Yes! Quen-tsa-ting was right, there 
was an obstacle to my thorough assimilation with my adopted race. 

I had a Chinese name, it is true, for I was called Chin-chin-wa, 
which in Chinese phraseology meant ‘‘ The Welcome One.” This 
name had been given me by Quen-tsa-ting shortly after my arrival in 
Canton. Literally it means “The How-do-you-do man,” symbolical 
to the Chinese mind with the idea of welcome or friendly greeting of 
their kind. 

I had done all that lay within my power to sever myself from the 
old race and to join me to the new. It was my wish to forget the 
past—to bury all recollection of my European origin, and to grow 
into the belief, if it were possible, that I was the Chinaman I would 
fain have become. So alone, it seemed to me, that I could rise. 

Were my very thoughts not entirely devoted to the new interests 
and absorbed in the present and future life I meant to lead, how 
could I ever become great amongst men whose intellects it were no 
mean thing to excel? During my short stay in Canton I had 
determined on my course of action. I had insisted on handing to 
my benefactor the entire remainder of my savings. It would astonish 
you upon what infinitesimal sums life may be maintained. Rich 
beyond what I could ever hope to be, I knew of no extravagance in 
which Quen-tsa-ting indulged save the various teas which gave him 
such delight, and upon which he spent considerable sums. As for 
eating and the other necessaries of life, little was required to keep 
the simple establishment fully supplied. 

With my ability for acquiring languages, I could now read, and in 
asmall degree write, my adopted tongue. Do not think that I was idle 
during the earlier days of my new life. You do not know what I had 
set myself to do, how frequent were the mistakes I made, how much 
there was to learn, for I had decided upon the way in which I should 
attempt to rise—the only way, as far as I could see, to eminence and 
success. I should enter the list of students (all men of high class and 
deep understanding), who contended through years of toil and labour 
for the honours the State alone could give. This was my decision, that 
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I should study as the Chinese studied, learn as they learned, and 
compete with the most accomplished of the race at the Government 
Examinations with the view of excelling one and all. Years of toil, 
of unremitting study, and severe application lay before me. Think 
you I hesitated on that account? My spirit was aroused. What 
was there I might not accomplish if I willed it so? Determination 
would effect much—I was not dull nor stupid, my brains would effect 
more—and an indomitable will, which I swore would never own defeat, 
made me feel I could not fail. 

Quen-tsa-ting approved of my resolution ; and thus it came about 
that for nearly six years from the time I left Hong Kong I remained 
under his roof studying as few have studied in that terrible sultry 
heat such things as are unknown to any but Chinese. Why should 
I weary you with details as to my life during these six years? One 
day was like another. I went to Chinese schools. I studied by my- 
self, and I lived, as I had determined Ishould live, the life of a China- 
man, eating their food, worshipping their gods, and ever chasing from 
me any recollection that might spring to my mind of a hateful past. 
During these six years in Canton I saw but few Europeans. To 
none did I speak. From head to foot, in body and in soul, I had 
become Chinese. Only I lacked one thing—a Chinese wife. So 
often did Quen-tsa-ting press me on this subject that I finally gave 
in, making him a solemn promise that if I should, after the Examina- 
tion for which I intended to enter in due season in Canton, find my- 
self successful, I should then marry as he desired. Solemnly did I 
promise and swear by all that to a Chinaman is sacred that this would 
be fulfilled, provided that till the Examination was over Quen-tsa-ting 
should worry me no more about my marriage. The bargain was 
struck. I was left to work as I might list. 

To delay my tale in descriptions of life in Canton and of that city 
itself were here somewhat out of place ; therefore, I shall proceed 
with the little I have to tell, passing over as unimportant the time 
which I devoted to toil, and only mentioning, ere I do so, a single 
fact that bears upon my after-life. 

In my course of studies I had met a young Chinese of about my 
own years, who I found had laid out his life in pretty much the same 
lines as myself. He was clever, undoubtedly so, and bound to rise, 
but he had not the same difficulties to force his will to the front as I, 
and, therefore, perhaps did not yield to his studies the entire strength 
of his manhood as I endeavoured todo. He was of wealthy and 
honourable family. His name was Fa-to-man. Some time after I 
had first met him, I learned that instead of being his friend I had 
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become his hated rival. It was enough for him that he and I stood 
out as the scholars of the district ; this alone was sufficient to cause 
his hatred. I was his rival, therefore his deadly enemy. And so 
once more I found myself thrust against my will into a contest with a 
fellow-creature which I would sooner have avoided had it been 
possibie to do so. 

But the Chinese do not know—or, if they do know, they must 
hide—any sense of fear. So I took my stand as firmly as he, ready 
for the contest at the coming Examination, when he and I should, 
with hundreds of others, be matched in the great battle of life. 

Time moves slowly. It moved too quickly for me. Vast as had 
been my studies, and admirable Chinese student as I knew myself to 
be, I saw fresh fields for inquiry and for severe application before 
me every day; and when I stood at length with my scroll, entitling 
me to admission to the Hall, amongst the great crowd waiting the 
opening of the gates, I still felt, with all my knowledge, as if I were 
only half prepared. The important morning had come. Quen-tsa- 
ting was with me to the last, to encourage me by kindly words and good 
advice ere he lost sight of me for fifteen days to come. In one hand 
I had my scroll, the little sheet of paper so important as giving me 
the right to enter with the others who had come, like myself, to exami- 
nation, in the other I held a cloth containing a dish, my chopsticks, 
and food to sustain me for days to come. It was a large bundle 
with enough to support me. 

There were men of all races waiting anxiously (with the ap- 
pearance of callousness we Chinese all assume) for the opening of the 
gates. Men from the South—men from the North—men from the 
Interior, and men from the Coast—but, one and all, men of deep 
learning and understanding. How could I hope to cope success- 
fully with these? Ha! You cannot conceive what Will and con- 
stant effort of the mind towards one set goal can do in six years’ 
time. 

The scene of Examination was not new to me. Any visitor to 
Canton can see it now, as he can that in Pekin, with little trouble. 
The two halls are almost identical. There is the temple at the gate, 
through which you pass to stand within the Hall. There is no 
roof to confine the whole ; a great open space runs as an avenue 
from end to end. On either side are the boxes laid off for the 

students. When you enter the Hall only the ends of small brick 
buildings meet the eye, each of them bearing a Chinese signature, 
and each evenly separated from the next, all being alike in height 
and shape. 
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As you step forward it becomes apparent that these buildings are 
severally but the termination of a line of some fifty small separate 
compartments which run down the openings at right angles to the 
main avenue of the Hall. In the main avenue the Guardians or 
Examiners spend their day, gazing up and down the spaces on 
either side from time to time, in order that no communication may 
be held between the students in the various compartments there. 

I should think some two or three thousand students may occupy 
the Hall at one time. I never ascertained exactly. In this Hall, 
shut off from his fellows in a small compartment, the student has to 
sleep, eat, and work for fifteen days. There is no intermission given 
to his labours. He may rest a little if he wish, or do exactly as he 
please, save hold communication with any mortal during these fifteen 
days. 

In Europe and America the student thinks a Degree Examina- 
tion a labour of no small account. Can you compare its severity, for 
one moment, with the strain placed upon the solitary mind, under 
the heat of a tropical sun, without interlude for fifteen days, as in 
the case of the Examinations of the Chinese ? 

To be shut up for fifteen days and fourteen nights with nothing 
but the review of knowledge, already laboriously gained, to occupy 
the mind, with nothing to relieve the strain. Is not this almost 
enough to bring madness on the heavily weighted brain? 

I did not know—could not have guessed—the awful torture of 
those days had I not come through it as I have. It was almost more 
than I could stand. At times, indeed, I felt my brain give way and 
my thoughts become a hopeless mingled mass. But I advance too 
quickly, if I would have you see a part of what I have come through. 

Quen-tsa-ting had come with me to the gate. He waited till the 
last, bidding me be of good cheer. At length my time came and I 
was alone amidst the hundreds who, like myself, had found ad- 
mittance to the Hall. A great babel was going on around. The 
Guardians, tall, severe-looking men, were endeavouring to separate 
out the students and to take them singly to their severally appointed 
places. Many sought out of their own accord the signatures which 
indicated the various districts from which they came. With the mass 
the confusion grew greater as they continued trooping in from the 
entrance. 

I was watching the curious scene with mingled interest and amuse- 
ment when I was myself seized upon by one of the authorities. Ques- 
tioning me rapidly, he bade me follow him, and I found myself in a 
few seconds more out of sight of the confusion and bestowed ina 
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box containing a rough desk or shelf and a wooden seat, with the 
knowledge that this was to be my home for many days to come. 
Thence I must not stir, unless, under the guardianship of one of the 
authorities, I might sometimes be permitted to enter the main avenue 
for the cooking of my food. Most of my viands were already cooked, 
however, save those which I intended to eat raw. I had arranged 
this purposely to save my time, little knowing how I should come to 
welcome any little interlude, any excuse to leave my box, in the days 
to come, as the thirsty grass might hail the pearly dew. He placed 
me in my box and left me. Everything was laid out in readiness. I 
might commence work as soon as I chose. 

There were hundreds of papers in the corner, on the shelf before 
me, some one size, some another. ‘These I knew contained a portion 
of the work set out. 

A large jar of water stood upon the floor to last me throughout 
the examination. By the papers on the shelf were writing materials, 
plain paper in quantity, and some twelve brushes, which the Chinese 
use in the place of pens, together with a small pot and slab of ink. 
These I did not require, however, for I had my own writing materials 
with me. For the rest there was the wooden bench or seat whereon 
I must lie by night and sit by day. It was hard, very hard, as I soon 
found, but then, in China, one soon learns to use nothing bnt hard 
seats. So I thought as I looked at it, little thinking how that cruel 
wood was to eat its way into my very flesh during the next fifteen 
days. 

I was free to act as I might please. I knew I should not be dis- 
turbed, for I had been examined so far as was necessary as I entered 
the Hall by stupidly suspicious Professors and their men. My very 
food had been overhauled. In fact, I had done well at that time to 
keep my eyes on the alert, else I might have lost a portion of my 
store—a young dog nicely browned, the last delicate gift of Quen-tsa- 
ting ere I left my home—which the mean wretch who overturned 
my food endeavoured to abstract, as I fancy, for his own future use. 

You may imagine my first act when alone was to seize the bundle 
of papers before me, and rapidly to scan the contents. It is a bad 
plan this of glancing ahead at work to be done, as it is apt to dis- 
courage at the outset, but I could not help myself. The papers I 
held dealt chiefly with the sciences and with religion in its higher 
branches. I saw immediately that I did not as yet possess all or 
nearly all the papers for examination. Nor could I tell how long 
would be given me to discuss those I had. As yet I only held a 
small part. When would these be taken from me and replaced? I 
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must ask one of the Examiners. But then I knew that I must not 
leave my box, and it might be hours before one of them came past 
my way. Even when he did so, he might be gone before I had time 
to stop him and ask my question. What wasI todo? The distant 
noise was still continuing. All the students were not yet bestowed. 
None had passed by me as yet. This was not difficult to understand, 
for my box stood near the end of the row, but surely one or more 
must pass me shortly accompanied by a Professor. I was right ; even 
as I was determining to wait for this chance, I heard footsteps 
approach. They came and passed, the Examiner and the student, 
and I waited anxiously till the few seconds should elapse ere the 


former returned. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“Mosr high, most learned Professor!” I commenced, rising to 
arrest his attention. He stopped me with a gesture, directing my 
eyes to some words on a paper upon the wall which I had not yet 
observed. I glanced at it, but did not wait to read, for he was already 
moving on, and J saw my opportunity rapidly disappearing. 

“ Most high, most learned !” I hurriedly ejaculated, but-he was 
gone. 

I sat down in dejection on my hard bench, wondering what I 
should do, forgetful in the absorption of the moment that I had not 
yet read the words upon the wall. What a remarkably neat little 
cane the Professor carried in his hand! Should I seize hold of it and 
insist on delaying him till he had answered me? It was too risky. 
One thing was certain. J must on no account leave my box unless 
at such times as an Examiner should come and say (as he would do 
once each day Quen-tsa-ting had told me) “ Follow me.” 

I was hastily reviewing the situation and growing desperate in 
my anxiety to know how long I was to be allowed to finish the papers 
by my side, when he passed again. On his return I addressed him, 
rushing abruptly to the question which I never finished, seated as I 
was on my bench. 

“Most High, for how long a time——? 


»” 


He turned angrily upon 


me. Before I knew what was his cowardly intention, he had raised the 
little cane which had been the object of my admiration and brought 
it down with cruel relentless force upon my head, stinging my 
every sense into revolt with pain and anger in a moment. I sprang 
to my feet, He was away immediately, almost before I had time to 
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do so. What restrained me from following I scarcely know. Only the 
knowledge that in a moment I might lose the result of years of toil 
could have influenced me! Yet it must have been that I was half- 
stunned, else surely the anger of my nature had not been thus 
easily conquered. It was a hard struggle momentary as it was, but 
prudence won the day. Conjecture my feelings! Powerless to move 
or act, I was here at the mercy of a Chinaman who had already 
severely wounded me about the head. A great weal was rising on 
my poor cranium and down the side of my face, and my soul was in 
arms at the thought of his cowardly attack. He who knew me to be 
so tied down, that were I to stir from my appointed place—much 
more to attack him—my life as a student in China would be for ever 
ruined ! 

And thus it was I commenced my first day in the Examination 
Hall of Canton. My anger continued to well up within me, and yet 
what could Ido? Certainly as an incentive to work, anger is of but 
little worth. How could I work whilst my head was still throbbing 
with pain, and with my mind inflamed with all the worst feelings in 
man’s nature ? 

My eye lighted once more on the words he had pointed out, 
written upon the wall. I read them rapidly—they ran as follows. I 
translate as literally as I may be able, consistently with sense : 


RULEs. 
No man must leave his place! 
No man must speak ! 
No man must stop a guardian ! 
No guardian must stop unless commanded to bring one to cook 
his food! 
No man must disobey! 


This was what I read, and this had been the cause of the cruelty 
which I now saw was brought about partly by my own fault. To disobey 
one of these rules might have meant expulsion fromthe Hall. As it 
was, I had broken not one alone! and I had cause indeed to thank 
Buddha that my punishment had been no greater than the sharp 
maddening stroke, whose trace upon my skin was all too rapidly 
becoming more apparent. A grain of consolation came to me in this— 
that in a fortnight’s time there would be no trace of that which at 
present disfigured my beauty, and for that space of time I should see 
no one but my brutal Examiner ! 

It was a bad beginning, but I might have made it worse, All 
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that now remained was that I should conquer the pain and anger that 
I felt, and commence to work. I seized the papers once more, and 
commenced my examination forthwith. Throwing myself heart and 
soul into the work set me, I forgot everything in the outside world. 
My thoughts were engrossed in what lay before me and in what I was 
writing, the more so as I found myself in a position to answer, and to 
answer Clearly, rapidly, and well, everything in the papers which had 
been left me. Nordid I hurry. I was desirous of showing and 
bringing to the front all the information I possessed regarding each 
individual point. I grew interested in what I was doing. Time 
passed by unheeded, and I wrote on like one possessed. Little 
conception had I of the task which I had set myself. 

I seemed to wake from out my studies to find that it was already 
night—that the sun was sinking—that I had been the whole day at 
work, and toiling in such a way as I had never yet toiled, and that as 
yet nearly half my papers lay unanswered! I awoke besides to the 
fact that I was tired out mentally and physically, and to find the 
reaction of my steady application set in with a suddenness I could 
scarcely realise. Iwas hungry and required a rest, so I opened my 
bundle of food. Study gives one an appetite, and besides I had 
missed the usual time of my midday meal. 

I was just finishing and indeed drawing my chop-sticks through 
my lips preparatory to laying them aside, when the Examiner 
appeared. 

“ Follow me,” he said sternly. 

I was myself now, for I had well-nigh forgotten the bruise upon 
my skull, and I rose to obey. He conducted me along the narrow 
passage to the main Hall. As I passed I saw my fellow-students at 
work. Some were writing, some lounging with a paper before them 
and their fans idly playing to and fro. Others were eating. 

Judging from what I saw, it became evident to me that I had 
not done less work, at any rate, than most of those alongside of 
me. ‘Two of the boxes were empty, their occupants having been 
conducted to the main Hall or avenue, where I speedily found my- 
self. Here many of the students were occupied in cookery. The 
Examiner led me to a fire, which he gave me to understand I might 
use had I not already dined. I scarcely dared to open my lips 
fearing I should commit some unpardonable breach of etiquette. 
Finding shortly that I had no intention of using the fire placed at my 
disposal, he reconducted me to my box and left me for the night. I 
commenced my work once more, but soon was obliged to give up for 
the time being, darkness having fallen around. I had an earthenware 
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bottle of saki, the Chinese wine, amongst my effects, and with that 
and my pipe I soon lulled myself into a delightfully drowsy state of 
mind, in which condition I bestowed my person as well as possible 
upon my bench and soon fell fast asleep. Exhausted as I was, I did 
not wake till the bright light of the early morning glanced in upon 
me, calling me to resume my labours from that hour. My bruised 
head was very painful, and my back was stiff and sore with the hard- 
ness of my narrow couch, but it was of little use to think of such 
matters as these. I had come to go through the Examination, and 
to go through it successfully, and I must not yield to such paltry 
thoughts as these. 

I breakfasted off the remnants of the dog which I had so narrowly 
saved from being stolen from me, and hastened to set to work. It is 
the only way to make a success in an Examination to do as I was 
doing now; that is to say, to so bury yourself in the work that it 
becomes for the time being a part of you. For myself, I have always 
had a singular faculty which enables me to bury myself in such a way 
that I forget the past in the great all-absorbing present, and that 
faculty stood me in good stead now. It was considerably after noon 
ere I paused in my work. By that time I had completed the first 
part of my task, for I had answered all the papers I had as yet 
received. Partaking of some food, I proceeded to revise what I had 
done. The Examiner passed once or twice ; nothing else occurred 
to interrupt me, and I had time before darkness came to go over, 
revise, and correct all that I had written. All that I could now do 
was to wait till fresh work should be laid before me. As on the 
previous night, I was conducted to the Hall, but as I had no food 
that I wished to cook, I was not permitted a lengthy stay. Even 
that small walk to and fro was a great relief to the strained mind. 

On the following day fresh papers were handed to me: they dealt 
with history, with astronomy, and with mathematics. After these 
came abstruse political papers, papers concerning Chinese law, con- 
cerning medicine, and many branches too numerous to mention. 
All these things I had learnt in China and with the Chinese. To 
the European my ignorance on many points might have appeared 
great, to the Chinaman my knowledge must appear vast, for I had 
gathered much of all they knew. 

And so hour followed hour uneventfully, save that as each day 
went by I grew more exhausted. My bones grewmore aching. The 
sun began to tell upon me. The wood of my bench seemed to be 
eating its way into my very bones, and I had become so accustomed 
to this round of work in the smal! confined space where I sat that I 
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had almost grown to be a part of the whole and to work mechani- 
cally. 

Day after day of this strange unearthly trial of endurance had 
passed by and still found me working away like a madman. My jar 
of water had been refilled twice ; food had been given me four times 
in the great Hall when I had again refused to cook what I should have 
had ready for the fire in my bundle. But, indeed, my own supply 
was well-nigh exhausted. I doubted if it would last me another two 
days. I cannot fully detail the agonies and horrors of the time I spent 
as a prisoner in company with, and yet removed from, hundreds of 
my adopted race. You may understand now perhaps a little of the 
force of the will I once possessed, which carried me through so 
severe a trial as this. 

Why should I linger on the memory of a space of time which I 
would sooner banish from my mind—of a fortnight that drove me 
from combined causes almost mad ere I stepped once more a free 
man—staggering and half stupid into the streets of Canton ? 

From the severest application to nothingness! from solitude to 
a crowded house (for Quen-tsa-ting had a feast prepared to welcome 
me)—it was more than I could stand! The severity of the strain 
snapped the cord. In mind and body I was a complete wreck—and 
I was alone (it came upon me with fearful distinctness now), away from 
my people and severed for ever from my race in my Chinese home. 


CHAPTER V. 


QUEN-7SA-TING nursed me through the illness that ensued. Was 
it brain fever? I cannot tell you. Suffice it that I survived. Treated 
as Quen-tsa-ting would himself have been treated, I overcame my 
illness. Of that illness I can say nothing, save that for’ weeks I 
knew little of what went on around me. At times (perhaps fora 
long time) I was delirious ; in the end I weathered the storm. 

My convalescence was a pleasant time. I used to sit with Quen- 
tsa-ting and his friends in the evening, in the little tea-house, 
drinking his choicest teas, whilst I listened, taking little part in the 
conversation myself, to the anecdotes which one after another would 
relate. Then my old friend Yung Lao, the compradore, having 
learned of my illness, stole a day or two to come and visit his father 
and myself. It was the fourth time he had been with us since he 
and I had come to together Canton. “I always enjoyed his visits. 
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It may be because he told me of Hong Kong, and of the race 
which, perhaps, in my inmost soul, I still loved. 

Quen-tsa-ting had taken away from me all appearances of study. 
I knew he was right. Whether I had failed or been in part success- 
ful I could not tell. In any case my work must havea rest. Sol 
waited idly (gradually growing to be my old self again), for the day 
when I should know the worst, or, it might be, the best. 

Six months from the time of the Examination Quen-tsa-ting and 
I were ready on the appointed day to join the crowd to whom the 
result should be told in the Hall itself. By that time my health was 
re-established, and I felt strong enough to face the deepest disap- 
pointment, though I could not think, I scarcely knew why, that it 
could be possible that I had failed. 

The question of my marriage had been broached more than once 
I had succeeded in evading it till now, by pleading ill-health, and 
Quen-tsa-ting good-naturedly agreed not to press me till after the 
result of the Examination was made known. He had a wife in 
pickle for me, I felt sure. He had not said so in so many words, but 
I quite foresaw some trouble in the future. I had given him my 
oath that I should marry as he wished were I successful in the State 
Examination, and I could not but anticipate an unpleasant issue 
either way, when I looked the matter in the face. If I was success- 
ful, then I must marry ; if otherwise, I might escape, for none would 
marry me. So it cut both ways; but still, of the two, I would 
have rather taken success with the dim chance of avoiding the ful- 
filment of my vow. 

The choice, however, no longer lay in my hands. My rival, Fa- 
to-man, and myself had excelled the hundreds with whom we had to 
compete. Three of us stood pre-eminently first, and had been judged 
the cleverest students of the year in Southern China. Of the third 
man, Cho-fao, I knew nothing. It was enough for me that our names 
stood thus in order, my own heading the list— 

1st With all honour . CHIN-CHIN-WA. 
2nd With honour . FA-TO-MAN, 
3rd With honour . CHO-FAO. 

I had beaten my rival, and I stood first student of the year! I, 
a foreigner adopted by the Chinese race, had excelled in the studies 
of my adopted land the deepest thinkers of the time! Forgive me 
that I gloried in my triumph. I scarcely knew what I did. Success 
had turned my brain. 

Quen-tsa-ting was even more excited than I, but he had reason 
left to hurry me from the spot before I was recognised by the 
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crowd, for he well knew that the excitement of the success was, 
for me (weak as I still was), as much as I could bear, without the 
praise and honour which would have been thrust upon me by those 
around had the first student been found amongst them. 

So we left Fa-to-man and Cho.fao to be carried through the 
streets, borne above the noisy and exultant crowd, whilst we quietly 
stole away by back ways and across the river to the old home at 
Honam. I had not yet realised what my success meant. Quen-tsa-ting 
told me briefly that I might be appointed to the post of assistant to 
the governor of a province ; I might be placed in some high rank in 
the Chinese army, or I might be called to Pekin to undergo further 
examination ere I took a high civil post in the government of the 
vast empire of China. Quen-tsa-ting was not one who could give me 
definite information, however. All he said was merely surmise. He 
might be seriously overestimating matters. Indeed, you can under- 
stand, I scarcely knew what to think. 

It seemed impossible that I should be first upon the list. I could 
scarcely believe it to be true, although I had heard it with my own 
ears and seen it printed on the lengthy list with my own eyes. 

Yes, it was worth years of study! Worth that fortnight of cease- 
less restlessness and toil! ! and worth the illness from which I had 
just recovered !!! that I should stand foremost on the list. 

For days congratulations poured in upon me from all sides, days 
of endless gaiety ; for Quen-tsa-ting determined that my success 
should be marked as one of the great events of his life, and we 
feasted from morn till eve, keeping open house for all friends who 
might come. 

A deputation had come to me some days after the declaration of 
the result—a deputation from his Most High Majesty the governor 
of the Southern Provinces, to command my presence with him a 
moon hence. 

And at the appointed time I stood within his court. 

He was an old withered-looking specimen. I never knew exactly 
the why and the wherefore of my cail to his court, save that it may 
be the custom. The interview was a disappointment to me : I was 
questioned, and being questioned, dismissed. Probably my answers 
sealed my fate. I had been asked, amongst other things, if it were 
my wish to accept what office the Government might in good time 
bestow upon me, or if it was my desire to enter further studies with a 
view to entering the Pekin Court. My answer was ready on my lips. 
“Tf it might please the great powers I would seek Pekin.” My 
choice had long ago been made. Now, to go to Pekin meant that 
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(though I should be there at Government expense) I must pass 
through another examination, higher and more difficult than that 
of Canton, ere I should rank in the same position in the North 
as I might now do in the South. At the same time it must be re- 
membered that if successful in the North I should be nearer the 
Supreme Court, that is to say, I should be under the rule of that Court 
instead of being under the representative before whom I had been 
summoned. 

I was dismissed as I had come from the presence of the great 
governor, nor was it till some days after that I received my com- 
mands. Quen-tsa-ting knew nothing of my proposal to leave him, 
and seek my fortunes in the North ; yet had it not been for him I 
might never have thought of such a thing, for it was he who, alone, 
unknown to himself, had influenced me to take the uncertainty in 
place of that which lay within my grasp. 

Had it not been for him I might have been content to stay in 
Southern China, to accept whatever might fall to my lot. 

I have said he had a wife in pickle for me. She was beginning 
to come to the front now. I had never seen her, but Quen-tsa-ting 
said he had, and that should have been enough. She was thrust 
down my throat on all occasions ; indeed, I was popularly believed to 
be on the eve of marriage, and I could deny nothing, because my 
vow had been given to Quen-tsa-ting that I should marry. 

I could see nothing for it but to leave Canton and seek Pekin. 

I kept Quen-tsa-ting in the dark as to my resolve till the last, 
fearing that he might insist in hurrying through a marriage ceremony 
before I left Canton. He knew nothing of my hopes or wishes till I 
received the official orders, which duly reached me, ordering me to 
proceed to Pekin. A considerable sum of money for my expenses 
was placed at my disposal ; for the rest I held credentials and letters 
to the highest Chinese officials in the ports en route. 

It came as a great blow to Quen-tsa-ting. For the first time I 
saw that the old man was really fond of his quasi-adopted son, and 
it grieved me that I could not be more at one withhim. He had 
been so good to me, this kind old man. No father could have been 
more than he. 

When he told me that we should never meet again, it cut me to 
the heart, and I felt that no sacrifice upon my part would be too 
great a one for me to make were it to be for him. 

And thus strangely it came about that at the last I did what I 
was leaving Canton to avoid ! 

I married as he wished ! 
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In China in the higher circles marriages are arranged for the 
young couple by those in authority over them. Quen-tsa-ting acted 
for me. I never saw my bride till, by the rites of their religion (a 
religion which was now mine own), she and I were made one, and I 
left Canton the day following my marriage, married according to 
Chinese law—mated in no other sense! 


CHAPTER VI. 


Fu-LA-MEH was the daughter of a very wealthy and retired 
merchant. I had met her father frequently in the time past. For 
the rest, as I have said, the marriage was arranged for, not by me. 
Now to take Fu-la-meh with me to Pekin was quite out of the 
question. A Chinese lady is like a baby—she requires to be carried 
about, to be dressed and undressed, and to be fed at the proper 
times. She is capable of doing nothing—and of being nothing save 
that she may be deemed a something to be admired—and it was to 
one of those that I was tied for life. 

Thus she remained in Canton at her father’s house, whilst I went 
off alone to the North. I had no compunctions as to leaving my 
bride ; to tell the truth I cared not one jot what became of her— 
Chinamen never do. 

Quen-tsa-ting came on board the junk which was to convey me 
to Hong Kong. I felt a pang of sorrow when he left me for the last 
time. Little did I think I should never see the dear old man again. 
He died some five moons lIater, as I learnt long after, in a fit brought 
on, so his physician said, by an enormous over-eating of Rice Birds, 
just come into season. 

In Hong Kong I was the guest of Yung Lao. I passed one ot 
my old fellow-clerks one day. He did not know me from a China- 
man, as what man would? My head was shaved as theirs—my 
pigtail, chiefly of silk, I allow, trailed as did those of my fellows—and 
my complexion was bronzed and oily-looking, as it had been for 
many a year. 

Yung Lao paid me all honours. I, who had left him as his 
protégé, had returned as one worthy to be a friend. 

On the steamer for Shanghai (a European one), I travelled with 
the Chinese, not with the English. In Shanghai I was welcomed by 
an old friend of Quen-tsa-ting’s. There I stayed for some days ere 
I left in a junk once more for Tientsin. At Tientsin I changed into 
a house-boat, in which, sometimes wafted by the wind, sometimes 
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dragged with ropes by the sailors walking on the banks, I approached 
the great city of Pekin. Half a day’s journey from the Peiho ina 
mule-cart, and I stood at last within the great mighty walls—in the 
midst of all the accumulated dust and ruins and decay that form the 
capital of China. 

And here I lived once more a life of deep study and little else for 
two years, preparing for the higher Examination I had come to pass, 
conquering the vast differences of the languages of the North and 
South, and acquiring fresh knowledge day by day. 

I was walking out one evening in the summer some eighteen 
months after I had come to Pekin, when I made a discovery. My 
old rival Fa-to-man was also in Pekin. I met him face to face near 
the Temple of Confucius. He started, as astonished as I, and we 
passed one another with a cold and distant greeting. Why he had 
come to Pekin I could easily understand. Probably he had believed 
that I should remain in Canton, and take the post in the South which 
I had gained, without seeking to rise higher. So he had come to 
Pekin, and once again it seemed we were to be pitted against one 
another. Such were my thoughts. 

From the hour Fa-to-man first saw me he must have commenced 
to dog my steps. His hatred for me was intense. I was shortly _ 
destined to discover his villany. 

The Examination was fast approaching, and I knew myself to be 
equal to the task, if my bodily strength could once again endure the 
trial. 

Of late I had grown suspicious, I knew not why. I felt some 
treachery in the air, and when I walked abroad in the evening I was 
ever on my guard. It was well that I wasso. The third evening before 
the great day what I feared came to pass. I was taking my evening 
walk in a solitary place with my eyes ever on the alert, when I was 
suddenly sprung upon. Ignorant who was my foe, I turned in- 
stinctively, just in time to arrest the blow aimed with a knife at my 
back. A second later and I should have fallen a dead man. As 
it was I grasped his arm as it was raised to descend. My sudden 
resistance, unexpected as it was, unnerved him. ‘There was a fierce 
struggle between us, over in a moment, and I was kneeling upon the 
breast of my prostrate foe, Fa-to-man. 

His sharply-pointed knife lay at my hand. I seized it. All the 
instincts of my adopted race filled me. Deep cruelty and revenge 
blurred my soul. A superhuman strength and calm, cold cruelty 
seemed to have filled me. His struggles were vain. I was upon his 
breast and the knife was in my hand. 
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Yet through all, perhaps something of my old English nature, now 
almost dead within me, remained, for I did not kill the man who lay at 
my mercy. Slowly and deliberately I commenced to knock upon his 
temples with the hard bone handle, striking harder and harder till the 
man beneath me lay in a semi-conscious state of numbness and of pain. 
His resistance was feeble now. His shouts had been few—a Chinaman 
does not show his enemy what he suffers. I reversed the knife, and 
pressing my one hand firmly upon his head, I carved upon the skin 
of his brow, amidst yells of agony he could not contain, the Chinese 
figure—a single complex figure signifying ‘“‘ Chin-chin-wa.” 

Consciousness left him. I rose, threw down the knife beside him, 
and left him as he lay ! 

To this day that man must have upon his brow lines which can 
never be effaced—the name of the enemy whom he tried stealthily to 
kill. 

The next three days passed by. 

I saw my rival again for the first time when I arrived at the Hall. 
His head was wrapped in cloths and covered with a large silk cap. I 
smiled grimly as my eye caught his. 

I did not triumph long. His revenge had been deeper than mine. 

At the entrance, when I gave my name, I was requested to step 
aside into one of the inner rooms. I saw nothing strange in this. 
Was it not some honour due to. the first student of Canton? Sol 
passed as I was told. 

A mandarin, in full court garb and surrounded by his attendants, 
was seated on a chair of ebony. I bowed low and wondered what it 
all could mean. I was not long in doubt. Fa-to-man had followed 
me intothis chamber. The students were still pouring into the Hall. 
He and I alone had been singled out. And ere many minutes I learnt 
the cause. 

A charge of premeditated murder, foiled in the attempt, had been 
preferred against me by Fa-to-man. His proof, the wound on his 
brow ; was it not enough? ‘Two false witnesses swore they had seen 
me follow him that night. Everything was against me. I had attacked 
him, my rival, in Canton, so said Fa-to-man, in fear lest he should 
prove the better student. 

The trial was not a long one. It came out that I had not been 
born in China. Fa-to-man had known that for years. Was it right 
that a stranger, such as I, should come as a spy into places of honour 
in China? Alas, what had been accepted and allowed in the South 
was refused and repudiated in the North! From that moment all went 
against me, How could it be otherwise? .I had been summoned, 
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unprepared, to answer lies carefully strung one with the other. Can 
you conceive the agony of each moment as I saw all that I had 
done—the post I had gained—the honours I held—slipping from my 
grasp? And through all I preserved, Chinese-like, that studied 
calm of feature which could not tell my enemy how deeply he cut me 
to the quick, 

Fa-to-man gained his point. I was committed to trial in the 
highest court in twenty days. 

He, as a free man, entered the Hall to compete in the Examina- 
tion. I as a prisoner, with the cangue soon placed round my neck, 
passed into prison to await my trial. And thus it was that my hopes 
were for ever blighted and destroyed by the enmity of my single 
Chinese foe. 

What I might have been in China, and what I might have become, 
who can tell? I knew it to be all over now. Knew as certainly as 
that the cangue was around my neck, that there was a great blot for 
ever placed upon my name which time could not efface. 

Have you ever seen the inside of a Chinese prison? Pray, then, 
that you may never know it asI. Blackguards and innecent men 
inhabit the same room. It is like a cage at the one end, this filthy 
den. What is the square board which each wears round his neck ? 
That, my friend, is the cangue: a heavy, massive block of wood, 
which keeps the prisoner from escaping through the bars of his 
cage. 

It keeps him, too, from sleeping, from lying down, from resting 
anywhere. 

Thus was I placed whilst the Examination, in which I might have 
gained a lofty place, ran its course for fifteen days. What days of 
agony forme! And all the time I was preparing my case to answer 
the supreme judge. How those days of hideous confinement passed 
I cannot tell you, though, of all that remains to me in memory, that 
time is the most vivid in my mind. 

There was a fight once in the small den; two of the half dozen, 
of whom I was one, set like wild beasts on one another. The cangue 
on the neck of each kept them apart ; the gaolers came in whilst they 
struggled, with fearful howlings, one with another. All of us were 
more or less damaged by the fray. ‘They were separated at last, but 
not till one of the combatants was in a condition which shortly ended 
in death, his head half torn from the trunk by the wooden cangue 
around his neck. Wild beastsindeed! And he perished, as one of 
these, in an agony I will not dwell upon, though its memory fills my 
heart as I write, 
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At length the time of my trial came. I cared little now what 
might become of me, so tinctured had my mind grown with hideous 
things in the days just passed. 

Perhaps my defence was a weak one ; perhaps it was strong. I 
told the truth. I was not believed! I stood in the light of a traitor 
and spy amidst my adopted race, and the people, of whom I was 
one, gave judgment through their court that I must pass for ever as 
an exile from their midst. 

Murder could not be proved, but the attempt was, or at least that 
which was believed, stood as proof against me. 

And the judgment—given before the sneering Fa-to-man, the man 
marked with my name on his brow ; given whilst I stood, calm, im- 
movable, callous to my own fate—was this: 

“Exiled for ever from China and the land of the Chinese, and 
the mark of Exile to be placed upon his breast.” 


I have little more to tell. Conveyed to Formosa under Govern- 
ment control, I have remained there as I shall remain—an outcast 
from my own race, an exile from my adopted people—till the day 
when I shall die. 

Yung Lao came to see me from Hong Kong. I wrote to him 
and he came to me; it may be for the last time. Quen-tsa-ting 
was then long dead. Of my wife he could tell me nothing. From 
her I am separated by the bond of exile. Am I joined to her by 
the rites of marriage? What can that matter to me? 

Yung Lao knows that I am well provided for. That, at least, I 
wili say for the Chinese. Sending me half convicted into exile, they 
have still given me all the comforts which my post in the South 
might have commanded, had I been content to stay without at- 
tempting to soar too high. 

It is many, many years since all that I have written of took 
place, and I do not know if the history of my life will even interest 
the English-speaking people, for whom I have written it before I die. 

At least, it has given me a strange pleasure to think that what I 
write may come to my old Homeland; toa land I shall never see 
again, and to hearts that may beat a moment in pity for one who 
toiled as few men toil, only to become an outcast in the end! 
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SHELLEY, “PETERLOO,” AND “THE 
MASK OF ANARCHY.” 


HE year 1819 was a critical one in the history of reform. 
Democratic agitation had been rife among the British 
working classes for some years; monster public gatherings were 
becoming more and more frequent ; and in the summer of 1819 the 
movement culminated in a huge concourse at Manchester. On the 
31st of July an advertisement in Zhe Manchester Observer set forth 
that a meeting would be held on the oth of August in a large open 
space called St. Peter’s Field, with the view of urging forward parlia- 
mentary reform. The magistrates declared that such a meeting 
would be illegal ; and its promoters postponed it while endeavouring 
to compass their end in a more formal manner, but eventually held 
their meeting on the 16th of August 1819, in St. Peter’s Field. The 
people poured into Manchester by thousands from all the surrounding 
towns, coming peaceably and in order, though for a purpose pro- 
nounced to be illegal. It was arranged that the chair should be 
taken by the noisy demagogue, Henry Hunt, best known as Orator 
Hunt, and not connected in any way with Leigh Hunt. 

The authorities at Manchester had made extensive but muddle- 
some preparations for what they termed the preservation of peace. 
They had ready for action a large number of special constables, some 
yeomanry cavalry, and some three hundred hussars ; but, although 
the authorities had ample knowledge and warning of the meeting, 
they failed to arrange beforehand any definite plan of action. ‘They 
made no effort to arrest the ringleaders on their way to St. Peter’s 
Field ; and it was not till Hunt was on the platform, surrounded by 
a densely-packed and enormous crowd of peaceable and orderly 
men, women, and children, that an absurd attempt to take him into 
custody was made. When the warrant for the apprehension of the 
reform leaders was handed to the chief constable for execution, he 
averred that he should need military aid. ‘To this end some forty of 
the yeomanry cavalry were despatched to make their way through 
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the crowd—an obvious impossibility—and were speedily hemmed in 
on all hands and stuck fast. They do not appear at first to have 
done or received serious harm ; but when their mission was found to 
have failed, a hasty order' was given to the three hundred hussars, 
who were in attendance hard by, to disperse the crowd. They made 
a vigorous charge, resulting in a terrific scene of confusion and indis- 
criminate slashing and overturning ; and in the end about six people 
were killed outright, while twenty or thirty were wounded by the 
sabres of the cavalry, and some fifty or more injured by being 
trodden under foot and otherwise maltreated. 

Such, in a few words, was the Manchester massacre, as Shelley 
called it, or, as it is often called, the Peterloo massacre. When the 
news of this ugly business reached Shelley at Leghorn, he was 
beyond measure transported with resentment against the local author- 
ities and the Government. The affair took place during the 
administration of the Earl of Liverpool, when Lord Eldon was Lord 
High Chancellor, Viscount Sidmouth Home Secretary, and Lord 
Castlereagh Foreign Secretary. Lord Sidmouth publicly expressed 
the satisfaction of the Prince Regent with the “ prompt, decisive, 
and efficient measures for the preservation of the public tranquillity ” 
adopted by the local authorities. Lord Eldon, equally, supported 
the magistrates ; and for the rest, the cup of iniquity both of Castle- 
reagh and of Eldon had long, in Shelley’s eyes, been full to over- 
flowing ; so that he might well give to Murder a mask like the one, 
and to Fraud an ermined gown like that of the other. 

It is thus that Mrs. Shelley, in her note on the poems of 1819, 
describes her husband’s feelings on this occasion : 

Though Shelley’s first eager desire to excite his countrymen to resist openly 
the oppressions existent during ‘‘ the good old times ” had faded with early youth, 
still his warmest sympathies were for the people. He was a republican, and loved 
a democracy. He looked on all human beings as inheriting an equal right to 
possess the dearest privileges of our nature, the necessaries of life, when fairly 
earned by labour, and intellectual instruction. His hatred of any despotism,’ that 
looked upon the people as not to be consulted or protected from want and 
ignorance, was intense. He was residing near Leghorn, at Villa Valsovano, 
writing **‘ The Cenci,” when the news of the Manchester massacre reached us ; it 
roused in him violent emotions of indignation and compassion. The great truth 
that the many, if accordant and resolute, could control the few, as was shown 
some years after, made him long to teach his injured countrymen how to resist, 
Inspired by these feelings, he wrote the ‘‘ Masque of Anarchy.” . . . 





1 *€*Good God, sir! Do you not see how they are attacking the yeomanry ? 
Disperse the crowd.’ On this the word ‘ Forward’ was instantly given, the 
trumpet sounded, and the cavalry cashed among the multitude.” See A History 
of the Thirty Years’ Peace, by Harriet Martineau, 4 volumes, 1877, vol. i, 

, pp. 283-314, for a full account of the whole episode 
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It may be questioned whether the words writing “The Cenci” 
were meant to be taken literally. Professor Dowden tells us (“ Life of 
Shelley,” vol. ii., p. 279) that, on Sunday, the 8th of August, Shelley 
“ brought the first rough draft [of ‘The Cenci’} to an end,” and that 
during some later days of the same month he was “ engaged in copy- 
ing and correcting the poem.” 

I have reason to know that the words “ first rough draft” are not 
quoted from any contemporary record, but are of the nature of an 
interpretation, there being no precise knowledge at present as to the 
degree of finish which characterized the tragedy as completed by 
Shelley on the 8th of August. It seems certain, however, that, a 
week later than that, it was not absolutely finished: on the 11th of 
August he was re-copying some portion of it; and on the 15th of 
August he wrote to Leigh Hunt—! “ My ‘ Prometheus’ is finished, and 
I am also on the eve of completing another work, totally different 
from any thing you might conjecture that I should write ; of a more 
popular kind ; and, if anything of mine could deserve attention, of 
higher claims.” 

The work referred to is “The Cenci”; and, as the middle of August 
is generally accepted as the time of completion, it is not improbable 
that the 15th was actually the eve of the tragedy’s birthday. Mrs. 
Shelley appears to have assisted later in copying; but even of this 
there seems to be no record after the 2oth of August. Now it 
the 16th was actually the day on which Shelley put the last finishing 
touch to his tragedy, as I think we may reasonably assume it to have 
been, in the absence of further evidence, the coincidence was 
sufficiently remarkable; for that was the very day on which the 
Manchester magistrates, in the plenitude of their wisdom and fore- 
thought for the “ public tranquillity,” took order for the enactment 
of the tragedy in St. Peter’s Field, which was to provide him with 
the subject of his next considerable poem. But these, we must 
recollect, were not the days of Reuter’s telegrams, nor did news reach 
Leghorn from England by post in two or three days. The chances 
are that Shelley remained ignorant of the massacre till August had 
given place to September. By the 9th of September he was sending 
a printed copy of “ The Cenci” to Peacock ; and there is a letter to 
Mr. Ollier in which he mentions the indescribable trouble he had 
with the Italian printer in getting the work through the press at Leg- 
horn. Now this indescribable trouble must certainly have occupied 
a plurality of weeks, as anyone who is familiar with printing processes 


! Prose Works, vol. iv., page 115. 
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at their best must be convinced : I do not doubt, therefore, that the 
business on which the poet was occupied, when he heard first of the 
meeting in St. Peter’s Field and its sanguinary results, must have 
been the printing and not the writing of “The Cenci.” 

How the indescribable trouble inflicted on him by Signor Masi! 
and his compositors must have shrunk into insignificance when he 
opened the English newspapers and read of the hideous and san- 
guinary bungle, it is not difficult to picture to one’s thought. Let us 
look in imagination into that glazed-in loggia at the top of Villa 
Valsovano,? where the summer had seen Shelley at work upon the 
greatest tragedy produced since Shakespeare’s hand left working in 
that kind: do we not see the same Shelley dividing his time between 
attention to the indescribable proof-sheets of the said tragedy, damp 
from printer Masi’s office, and boiling over the news contained in the 
papers from his abandoned country, where a less remote if less 
poetic tragedy had just been enacted? Whether Masi’s mangling of 
the majestic lines of “The Cenci” or thoughts of that ghastly rush 
of cavalry to mangle the limbs of his unarmed countrymen, drove 
him the oftener to the glazed front of his “ airy cell,” *"who shall say ? 
Whether, when driven from his high retreat, to rush into Leghorn 
and make personal representations to the bewildered and bewilder- 
ing printers, the completed tragedy of medizval Italy or the poem 
already getting forward on the new tragedy of modern England, was 
uppermost in his thoughts, who shall guess? But we cannot put 
aside the recurring picture of the poet, starting up once and again 
with impulsive fingers thrust through his wild locks, stung now by 
some blunder of the printer’s in transferring from manuscript to 
print the unfamiliar language of his fresh great ‘ summer-task,” 4 
now by some detail or imagined detail of the massacre, to find a 
momentary relief in gazing down from the study “ half way between 
the town [of Leghorn] and Monte Nero :”® from that study he could 
drink in through the eyes the benign influence of the “ near sea” 
which he loved, and could fora moment calm his vexed spirit with 
the “ wide prospect of fertile country” ° of the land of his choice. 

But we have not to depend on sheer imagination in order to 


1 Professor Dowden [Life of Shelley, vol. ii., page 279] says that the book 
was printed at Masi’s, adding, however, in a foot-note: ‘*I have no positive 
evidence that Masi was Shelley’s printer, but it seems morally certain that to Masi 
he would go.” 

2 See Mrs. Shelley’s note on Zhe Cenci, 8 Tbid. 

4 «So now my summer task is ended, Mary.” Z.aon and Cythna—Dedication, 

5 Mrs. Shelley’s note on Zhe Cenc?. ; ® Tbid, 
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realize the vivid series of impressions kept up in Shelley’s mind ; not 
only have we in our hands the admirable poem which he wrote on 
the impulse of this ugly episode in the history of reform in England, 
but letters and memoranda are preserved for our guidance. On the 
6th of September, when well through his troubles with the Leghorn 
printers, he wrote a letter’ to his publisher, Mr. Ollier, announcing 
his intention to send “ The Cenci,” for publication, and commenting 
thus on the Manchester massacre : 


The same day that your letter came, came the news of the Manchester work, 
and the torrent of my indignation has not yet done boiling in my veins. I wait 
anxiously to hear how the country will express its sense of this bloody, murderous 
oppression of its destroyers. Something must be done. What, yet, I know not.? 


Three days later he wrote to his good friend Peacock,* sending 
him a copy of “The Cenci,” and exhibiting an unabated interest in 
the Peterloo business : 


Many thanks for your attention in sending the papers which contain the 
terrible and important news of Manchester. These are, as it were, the distant 
thunders of the terrible storm which is approaching. The tyrants here, as in the 
French Revolution, have first shed blood. May their execrable lessons not be 
learnt with equal docility !_ I still think there will be no coming to close quarters 
until financial affairs bring the oppressors and the oppressed together. Pray let 
me have the ear/iest political news which you consider of importance at this 
CrisIs. 


After the lapse of twelve days more, he again addressed Peacock, 
further concerning “ The Cenci” and (¢zter alia) concerning the 
massacre : 4 


I have received all the papers you sent me, and the Zxaminers regularly, 
perfumed with muriatic acid.® What an infernal business—this of Manchester ! 
What is to be done? Something assuredly. H. Hunt has behaved, I think, 
with great spirit and coolness in the whole affair. 


That the poem seethed in his mind for a continuance of time is 


' Shelley Memorials, pp. 118-19, 

2 The quotation from Zhe Cenci (act iii., scene i., lines 86, 87) gives us a 
glimpse of the way in which the real and literary tragedies were dividing his 
mind. The ‘‘ torrent” of his indignation did not, it seems, even give him time 
to reflect whether Mr. Ollier would understand the words ‘‘ oppression of its 
destroyers ” as meaning oppression exercised by the persons so characterized, 

3 Prose Works, vol. iv., pp. 123-4. 

* Tbid., pp. 124-6. 

5 The result of quarantine operations. 

® Note the curious way in which 7%e Cenci words quoted to Ollier are put in 
plain prose for the unsympathizing Peacock, the ‘‘nursling of the exact and 
superficial school in poetry.” 
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also evident from another passage in Mrs. Shelley’s note on the 
poems of 1819: 


The poem was written for the people, and is therefore in a more popular 
tone than usual ; portions strike as abrupt and unpolished, but many stanzas are 
all his own. I heard him repeat (and admired) those beginning— 

My Father Time is old and grey, 
before I knew to what poem they were to belong. But the most touching 
passage is that which describes the blessed effects of liberty ; they might make a 
patriot of any man, whose heart was not wholly closed against his humble fellow- 
creatures, 


In what form the poem was first put into black and white 
perhaps we may never know ; but the chances are that it was jotted 
down in note-books or on scraps of paper, in pencil or in ink as 
occasion ruled, before being reduced to its finished form. How- 
ever that may be, it was copied out by Mrs. Shelley, finally revised 
by Shelley, and despatched to Leigh Hunt for publication in Zhe 
Examiner, before November 1819. It never saw the light till 1832 ; 
for Hunt, prudent for once, thought that, if given to the public in 
1819, it would have a very different effect from that for which the 
poet designed it. When Mrs. Shelley reprinted the poem in her 
collected editions, dating from 1839 onwards, she included a stanza 
not given by Hunt ; but, so far as the public knew, from that time 
till 1876, there were no means of verifying by consultation of 
manuscripts the readings of either the one version or the other. 

In 1876, some Shelley papers preserved by Leigh Hunt came to 
the surface of the stream of time which had swamped them ; and in 
the following year, when the third volume of my library edition of 
Shelley’s Poetical Works was issued, “‘ The Mask of Anarchy ” was 
given from the very copy which Mrs. Shelley had written and 
Shelley had revised with minute and scrupulous care, for Hunt to 
publish in Zhe Examiner. Certain peculiarities in that manuscript, 
notably: gaps left by Mrs. Shelley and afterwards filled in by Shelley, 
led me to surmise that the poet had dictated the poem to’ his wife 
from rough notes, such as we know he made, in ample measure, of 
his poetic thoughts. Until the present year (1887) the Hunt manu- 
script remained the sole known written authority for the text of “ The 
Mask,” and it did not seem very probable that another authority 
would be discovered. Nevertheless, Shelley’s own manuscript of the 
whole poem, less a few omitted lines, has at length been found, and 
has blown to the winds my theory of dictation, the peculiarities 
being the result, not of hesitant instructions to an amanuensis, but of 
copying out as literally as might be, a poem which was practically 
completed, but required just a few finishing touches, 
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The recovery of the holograph is a direct result of the Shelley 
Society’s activity. Mr. Frederic S. Ellis, while carrying on the work 
of editing and supervising the Shelley Concordance, had to appeal 
through the columns of Ze Atheneum for additions to his phalanx of 
workers. From communications made to Mr. Ellis in this connexion 
it transpired that Mrs. Shelley, in 1826, gave the holograph “ Mask of 
Anarchy” to the iate Sir John (then Mr.) Bowring, whose son, Mr. 
Lewin Bowring, C.S.I., placed it temporarily in Mr. Ellis’s hands, 
together with a most interesting letter sent by Mrs. Shelley with her 
precious gift. This letter, as well as some particulars of the manuscript, 
was at once communicated by Mr. Ellis to Zhe Atheneum,‘ and 
arrangements were shortly made for the transfer of the manuscript 
and letter to their present owner, Mr. Thomas J. Wise. 

In a small way, the recovery of this manuscript, and its bestowal in 
the hands of one who will not hide it under a bushel, have made quite 
a stir. To Shelley specialists the knowledge that the holograph of 
another of Shelley’s poems is extant and accessible is necessarily 
gratifying ; and the production of that fac-simile of it which the 
Shelley Society is about to issue in its “ Extra Series” is a real 
boon—a fac-simile being serviceable both for the purposes of 
students who desire to know more of Shelley’s way of work, and 
for such collectors as cannot hope to possess the original. But 
it may be well to note the particular reasons, independent of 
Shelleyolatry and autograph-hunting, for which the recovery of this 
manuscript was to be desired. 

The spelling of the word JZask in the title was already settled; 
for Shelley himself wrote the heading of the Hunt manuscript, and 
put AZask, not Aasgue. He also added the important and significant 
words, “written on the occasion of the massacre at Manchester.” 

3ut a few textual points remained on which the evidence of the 
holograph was desirable. For instance, stanza ix. stands thus in 
the Hunt manuscript : 


And he wore a kingly crown ; 
And in his grasp a sceptre shone ; 
On his brow this mark I saw— 


‘‘T am Gop, AND KING, AND Law.” 


Hunt altered the third line to— 


And on his brow this mark I saw-— 
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and Mrs, Shelley gave the second line thus— 


In his hand a sceptre shone ; 


which turns out to be the reading of the holograph, though a reading 
which Shelley rejected in favour of that of the Hunt. manuscript, 
where the line is revised by his own hand. 

Mrs. Shelley, in the passage from stanza xiv.— 


Hearing the tempestuous cry 
Of the triumph of Anarchy 


changed /¢empestuous to tremendous; and in stanza xviii. she 
altered 
Thou art King, and God, and Lord ; 


to 
Thou art King, and Law, and Lord, 


while for the expressive line 


Fumbling with his palsied hands ! 


in stanza xxiii. she substituted— 


Trembling with his palsied hands ! 


Of none of these variations is there any trace in the holograph. 
Again, the lovely line in stanza xxxi.— 


As flowers beneath May’s footstep waken, 


has appeared variously with the words the footstep [Hunt], and 
May’s footsteps [Mrs. Shelley]; but the reading of the Hunt manu- 
script, May’s footstep, receives such confirmation as it may be thought 
to have needed from the holograph. 
Perhaps the point of most consequence for consultation of the 

holograph was the status of the stanza— 

Horses, oxen, have a home, 

When from daily toil they come ; 


Household dogs, when the wind roars, 
Find a home within warm doors. 


This stanza is in the holograph, but is omitted from the elaborate 
Hunt manuscript. Mrs. Shelley replaced it between stanzas xlix. 
and 1.; but I relegated it to the foot-notes, as having been in all 
probability rejected by Shelley. With the holograph before me, I 
see no reason for a change of opinion, though I find no evidence at 
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all to speak of. The two stanzas between which Mrs. Shelley 


replaced it read thus— 
Birds find rest, in narrow nest 
When weary of their winged quest ; 
Beasts find fare, in woody lair 
When storm and snow are in the air. 


Asses, swine, have litter spread 
And with fitting food are fed ; 

All things have a home but one— 
Thou, Oh, Englishman, hast none ! 


My reason for thinking Shelley’s rejection of this stanza likely and 
wise is that it carries on the comparison a little too long, and tends 
to use up or discount the sacred word dome before it occurs in its real 
and full significance in juxtaposition with the mention of the home- 
less Englishman. As the verses now stand the thought passes over 
the vest of birds, the /air of beasts, the /://er of asses and swine and 
the home that the Englishman lacks. But, with the other stanza 
inserted, the sequence is mingled—vres¢, lair, home, home, litter, home. 
The change effected by the omission is one which I should venture 
to call magical. The bearing of the holograph on the question is not 
strong, however. Although the stanzas are numbered in the manu- 
script revised for press, they are not numbered in the holograph. 
Had both copies been numbered, I should have thought it most 
improbable that Shelley, who was very curious about the numbering 
of his verses and stanzas, would have revised with such remarkable 
pains the copy for the press, and yet not found out the omission by 
the want of correspondence in the numbers. As itis, he seems to have 
made one of his usual counts at this very point, for at the end of the 
fifty-first stanza in his copy he has written in the margin the figure 51, 
whereas that stanza becomes the fiftieth in the final manuscript. I 
do not lay much stress on this, but note it for what it is worth. For 
the rest, I am confident that, had he wanted the stanza, he would 
have missed it, numbers or no numbers; and I can see no ground 
whatever for restoring it to a place in the text. 

In stanza lviii. there was something that looked like editorial 
watering-down : 


Thou art Wisdom—-Freemen never 
Dream that God will damn for ever 


said the Hunt manuscript ; but Hunt printed 


Freedom never 
Dreams that God will damn for ever 


and Mrs, Shelley, while restoring Freemen for Freedom, put doom for 
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damn. ‘The holograph corresponds precisely with the Hunt manu- 
script, and leaves both editors answerable for their readings. 
Stanza Ixiii., as revised by Shelley for the press, is : 
Science, Poetry and Thought 
Are they lamps; they make the lot 


Of the dwellers in a cot 
So serene, they curse it not. 


The rhythm of the first line was altered by the insertion of and between 
Science and Poetry in all editions published before 1877 ; and Mrs. 
Shelley gave the fourth line as, 


Such they curse their Maker not. 


The holograph does not contain the avd; but it does contain both 
readings of the fourth line; the first written boldly, like the rest of 
the poem, the second written very small and faintly with a different 
pen, the words so serene and é being cancelled lightly, as though 
the matter were yet to be further considered. 

In stanza lxvy. Hunt printed the second line as, 


Of the fearless, of the free 


though the manuscript from which he published reads, 


Of the fearless and the free. 


This preference fora more staccato reading must, I fear, be set down 
to lax views of an editor’s duties. At all events Shelley’s manuscript 
does nothing to release his friend from that imputation ; and it was 
not to be expected that it would. 

Such are the principal points upon which a consultation of the 
holograph manuscript was to be desired; and the result, though not 
absolutely negative, is not very positive or copious. 

Over and above what we gather on these points, there are some 
few fresh readings, the most important of which is the cancelled 
stanza : 

From the cities where from caves 
Like the dead from putrid graves 
Troops of starvelings gliding come 
Living tenants of a tomb. 


This stanza is found between the 67th and 68th of the printed 
version (Original and Library Editions, 68th and 69th in Mrs, 
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Shelley’s and Mr. Rossetti’s editions). It gives place to the two fine 
stanzas : 


From the workhouse and the prison 
Where pale as corpses newly risen 
Women, children, young and old 
Groan for pain, and weep for cold— 


From the haunts of daily life 

Where is waged the daily strife 

With common wants and common cares 
Which sows the human heart with tares— 


No one will regret the removal of the old stanza from the text ; but 
it has great interest as a cancelled reading. 

On the other hand, the holograph yields some variations of a 
more positive value. Stanza xxx. in the manuscript prepared by 
Shelley for the press reads thus : 

With step as soft as wind it past 
O’er the heads of men—so fast 


That they knew the presence there 
And looked,—and all was empty air, 


The holograph reads du for and in the last line ; and I am disposed 
to prefer that reading, although we cannot be certain that the other 
was a mistake of transcription which Shelley failed to discover. 

In Stanza lvii. the holograph gives the fourth line as— 


Shield’st alike both high and low 


but Mrs. Shelley’s transcript gives— 
Shield’st alike ¢#e high and low. 


It is possible to contend for dot as stronger and more emphatic ; 
but it is certainly less accurate. We do not say, “ Both the cat and 
the kitten are alike,” because there can be no question of one being 
alike and the other not alike. Mrs. Shelley may very well have had 
Shelley by her to be appealed to while she copied the poem ; and I 
should not consider the evidence of the carefully-revised manuscript 
prepared for press as set aside by the holograph save in case of 
obvious error or indisputable inferiority. 

Such a case—not of obvious error, but of indisputable in- 
feriority—is to be found in Stanza Ixxix. Mrs. Shelley’s copy 
reads : 

Stand ye calm and resolute, 
Like a forest close and mute, 


With folded arms and looks which are 
Weapons of an unvanquished war, 
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and that am in the fourth line certainly looks as if it had no legiti- 
mate business there. Sense and rhythm alike would be the better 
for its absence ; and when we find the holograph reads 


Weapons of unvanquished war, 


what can we do but gladly accept the amendment, and assume an 
undiscovered error of transcription? It may be mentioned that this 
stanza in the Hunt manuscript is one of four consecutive stanzas, 
conspicuous for the absence of a single trace of Shelley’s pen, 
employed so liberally in retouching the transcript throughout. 

Whatever the importance or the reverse of the results obtained 
by examining Shelley’s manuscript, there can be no dispute as to the 
grave interest of the letter which Mrs. Shelley wrote to Sir John 
Bowring when she sent him this valuable relic. The letter contains 
the following paragraph : 

Do not be afraid of losing the impression you have concerning my lost 
Shelley by conversing with anyone who knew him about him.' The mysterious 
feeling you experience was participated by all his friends, even by me, who was 
ever with him—or why say even ;—I felt it more than any other, because by 
sharing his fortune, I was more aware than any other of his wondrous excellences 
and the strange fate which attended him on all occasions—Romance is tame in 
comparison with all that we experienced together and the last fatal scene was 
accompanied by circumstances so strange so inexplicable so full of terrific interest 
(words are weak when one speaks of events so near the heart) that you would 
deem me very superstitious if I were only to narrate simple and incontestable facts 
to you--I do not in any degree believe that his being was regulated by the same 
laws that govern the existence of us common mortals—nor did anyone think so 
who ever knew him. I have endeavoured, but how inadequately, to give some 
idea of him in my last published book—the sketch has pleased some of those who 
best loved him—I might have made more of it but there are feelings which one 
recoils from unveiling to the public eye—I have the greatest pleasure in sending 
you the writing for which you ask. 


I have already had occasion to remark elsewhere? upon the 
foregoing confession of that mysterious feeling as to Shelley’s per- 
sonality resulting from the most intimate proximity to him ; and I 
cannot but think that a confession of this kind on the part of a person 
of such strong intelligence and enlightened views as characterized 
the daughter of William Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft, will prove 
a valuable memorandum for the Shelley biographer of the future in 
examining several of those curious episodes in the poet’s history 
which have given rise to controversy and to grave doubts. But the 
important point here is the positive record that in one of Mrs, 


' Sic, but probably we should read, kvew about him. 
2 Atheneum, 29 January 1887. 
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Shelley’s novels, she had liberated her heart in sketching a portrait of 
her husband. The letter is dated the 25th of February 1826 ; and 
the latest book published by Shelley’s widow at that time was the 
weird and terrible romance of “The Last Man.” It has long been 
a familiar thought to me that Adrian Earl of Windsor in “The Last 
Man ” was meant to represent Shelley in point of character ; but a con- 
fession of that intention was needed to give the literary portrait solid 
value. Whether my friend Professor Dowden would have made use of 
the sketch in any way, had this evidence turned up in time, I cannot 
say; but Iconfess that, if Iwere engaged ona study of Shelley’s charac- 
ter, I should regard as a document of real value this study of the same 
which his widow wove into the fabric of “‘ The Last Man,” though I 
might not have ventured to appeal to it without the absolute certainty 
that the author’s deliberate intention was to depict Shelley. 

The statement that the sketch “ pleased some of those who best 
loved him” is one which we can readily accept as based upon genuine 
expressions of satisfaction. We might expect to find, if the materials 
for search existed, statements to that effect from Leigh Hunt and 
Thomas Jefferson Hogg, Claire Clairmont and Jane Williams; but 
we must be content for the present to let one alone of these four 
devoted friends of Shelley speak forhimself. Professor Dowden tells 
me that Hogg, in that same year 1826, pronounced the character 
which Mrs. Shelley had drawn in “The Last Man ” to be “most 
happy and most just.” 

Beside this portrait of Shelley, “ The Last Man” contains other 
studies after nature. Lord Raymond is certainly intended to repre- 
sent Byron in an idealized form; and the character of Perdita is 
drawn in so intimate and analytical a manner that one cannot doubt 
there is much in the material for that character that was derived from 
experience. Any future biographer of Shelley would certainly do 
well to make a scrupulous examination of the inner life of Perdita as 
recorded in “ The Last Man,” and collate with direct records the 
various passages that seem to bear upon the life of Shelley and Mary. 

Curiously enough, there is one point that links Perdita with the 
holograph ‘* Mask of Anarchy.” At the back of one of the leaves 
are a few lines of Italian, which turn out, on examination, to be a 
translation from the opening of “ Epipsychidion,” that poem which 
Trelawney declared to have been first composed in Italian, and which 
embodies a philosophy of divided love, such as cannot in the nature 
of things have been satisfactory to Shelley’s wife. Indeed, I think 
her inclusion of this wondrous poem (issued anonymously) among 
the acknowledged works of Shelley was an act of some heroism—an 
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act of stoical justice to his poetic reputation, but characterized by a 
reserve that is unusual in Mrs. Shelley’s treatment of her husband’s 
works. “ Epipsychidion” is the one poem of importance which Mrs. 
Shelley was not at the pains to comment on, or in any way elucidate ; 
and it is at least remarkable that we should find expressions of 
Perdita in “The Last Man” combating the philosophy of divided 
love. 

When Perdita finds out that her husband’s allegiance to her is 
divided, her life is, so to speak, wrecked. She writes him a letter 
containing the following passage : 


I loved you—I love you—neither anger nor pride dictates these lines ; but 
a feeling beyond, deeper, and more unutterable than either. My affections are 
wounded ; it is impossible to heal them :—cease then the vain endeavour, if 
indeed that way your endeavours tend. Forgiveness! Return! Idle words are 
these ! I forgive the pain I endure ; but the trodden path cannot be retraced. 

Common affection might have been satisfied with common usages. I believed 
that you read my heart, and knew its devotion, its unalienable fidelity towards 
you. I never loved any but you. You came the embodied image of my fondest 
dreams. The praise of men, power and high aspirations attended your career. 
Love for you invested the world for me in enchanted light ; it was no longer the 
earth I trod—the earth common mother, yielding only trite and stale repetition 
of objects and circumstances old and worn out. I lived in a temple glorified by 
intensest sense of devotion and rapture; I walked, a consecrated being, 
contemplating only your power, your excellence ; 


For O, you stood beside me, like my youth, 
Transformed for me the real to a dream, 
Cloathing the palpable and familiar 

With golden exhalations of the dawn, 


‘* The bloom has vanished from my life”— there is no morning to this all 
investing night ; no rising to the set-sun of love. In those days the rest of the 
world was nothing to me : all other men—I never considered nor felt what they 
were : nor did I look on you as one of them. Separated from them ; exalted in 
my heart; sole possessor of my affections; single object of my hopes, the best 
half of myself. 

Ah, Raymond, were we not happy? Did the sun shine on any, who could 
enjoy its light with purer and more intense bliss? It was not—it is not a 
common infidelity at which I repine. It is the disunion of an whole which may 
not have parts ; it is the carelessness with which you have shaken off the mantle 
of election with which to me you were invested, and have become one among the 
many. Dream not to alter this. Is not love a divinity, because it is immortal ? 
Did not I appear sanctified, even to myself, because this love had for its temple 
iny heart? I have gazed on ycu as you slept, melted even to tears, as the idea 
filled my mind, that all I possessed lay cradled in those idolized, but mortal 
lineaments before me. Yet, even then, I have checked thick-coming fears with 
one thought ; I would not fear death, for the emotions that linked us must be 
immortal. 

And now I do not fear death, I should be well pleased to close my eyes, 
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never more to open them again. And yet I fear it ; even as I fear all things ; 
for in any state of being linked by the chain of memory with this, happiness 
would not return—even in Paradise, I must feel that your love was less enduring 
than the mortal beatings of my fragile heart, every pulse of which knells audibly, 


The funeral note 
Of love, deep buried, without resurrection, 


No—no—me miserable ; for love extinct there is no resurrection ! 


The whole letter from which this is taken is a very noble one—at 
once impassioned and dignified, and on a higher level than I should 
expect to find in the utterance of one of Mrs. Shelley’s characters 
drawn from simple imagination. After the letter there is a conversa- 
tion between Perdita and her brother, in which she says : 


Do you think that any of your arguments are new to me? or that my own 
burning wishes and intense anguish have not suggested them all a thousand times, 
with far more eagerness and subtlety than you can put into them? Lionel, you 
cannot understand what woman’s love is. In days of happiness I have often 
repeated to myself, with a grateful heart and exulting spirit, all that Raymond 
sacrificed for me. I was a poor, uneducated, unbefriended, mountain girl, raised 
from nothingness by him. All that I possessed of the luxuries of life came from 
him. He gave me an illustrious name and noble station; the world’s respect 
reflected from his own glory : all this joined to his own undying love, inspired me 
with sensations towards him, akin to those with which we regard the Giver of life. 
I gave him love only. I devoted myself to him : imperfect creature that I was, 
I took myself to task, that I might become worthy of him. I watched over my 
hasty temper, subdued my burning impatience of character, schooled my self- 
engrossing thoughts, educating myself to the best perfection I might attain, that 
the fruit of my exertions might be his happiness. I took no merit to myself for 
this. He deserved it all—all labour, all devotion, all sacrifice ; I would have 
toiled up a scaleless Alp, to pluck a flower that would please him. I was ready 
to quit you all, my beloved and gifted companions, and to live only with him, for 
him. I could not do otherwise, even if I had wished ; for if we are said to have 
two souls, he was my better soul, to which the other was a perpetual slave. One 
only return did he owe me, even fidelity. I earned that ; I deserved it. Because 
I was mountain-bred, unallied to the noble and wealthy, shall he think to repay 
me by an empty name and station? Let him take them back ; without his love 
they are nothing tome. Their only merit in my eyes was that they were his, 


Without looking beyond the mere significance of the words, I 
should like to accept that utterance as coming direct from Mary 
Wollstonecraft Shelley ; and I for one should certainly cherish her 
memory the more warmly for it. 

While preparing my notes on the circumstances in which “ The 
Mask of Anarchy” was produced, I have received from a member 
of the Shelley Society, who was travelling through Italy by the special 
train service provided for the Indian mails, a most interesting letter, 
bearing upon Shelley’s influence in a manner more appropriate, 
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perhaps, to this particular poem than any other. In the bed below 
my correspondent in the sleeping-car was Mr. H. M. Stanley, on his 
way to Emin Bey, very quiet and thoughtful, talking little. He picked 
up my friend’s copy of the Shelley Society’s Report upon its first 
year’s work, just issued, and asked for information about the Society. 

“T am afraid,” said Mr. Stanley, “I am a poorly-educated man ; 
but Shelley, I take it, wrote for such, not (begging your pardon) for 
the literary connoisseurs who now take him up, patronize, puff, and 
dissect him.” 

“ Not patronize,” said my correspondent, “ though perhaps puff. 
Yet, after all, is not the puff delicate a fair means of spreading good 
doctrines among good men ?” 

Mr. Stanley rejoined: ‘Some lines of Shelley live with me, as 
some of Leopardi’s do with most Italians. He was for freedom, so 
am I. He had go, he had enthusiasm.” Then, after a pause, “ You 
are a funny people, you Shelleyites: you are playing—at a safe 
distance yourselves, may be—with fire. In spreading Shelley you are 
indirectly helping to stir up the great Socialist question—the great 
question of the needs, and wants, and wishes of unhappy men ; the 
one question which bids fair to swamp you all for a bit.” 

Stanley bade farewell to his car-companion at Brindisi, leaving 
the impression that he well knew the question of his ever getting 
back to be a hazardous one ; and taking with him by way of solace 
my friend’s copy of the Shelley Society’s reprint of “ Alastor.” 

Such a glimpse as this of the impression produced by Shelley on 
a man of vigorous mind and strong practical proclivities is more 
interesting, because far more difficult to obtain, than many pages of 
accomplished literary judgments. Still, if it be true that the spread 
of Shelley’s influence tends to stir up the Socialist question, it is true 
only in the sense in which the spread of the gospel may be similarly 
considered. ‘The Nazarene carpenter was far more a typical Socialist 
than Shelley was; and yet we do not throw it in the teeth of the 
clergy that the doctrines of Him whom they profess tend to stir up 
and force forward the Socialist question. 

But if this verdict on Shelley’s influence be true in any serious 
and immediate sense, it should be peculiarly applicable to the poem 
with which we are now particularly concerned—to “'The Mask of 
Anarchy”—and to that group of poems written in 1819, with the 
view of awakening Englishmen to a sense of their degradation, their 
rights, and their powers. 

Now, let us take one passage from “The Mask of Anarchy.” We 
might fearlessly take the whole poem, with its ardent advocacy of a 
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bloodless resistance to force and fraud; but one passage will 
suffice : 


Let the laws of your own land, 
Good or ill, between ye stand 
Hand to hand, and foot to foot, 
Arbiters of the dispute, 


The old laws of England—they 

Whose reverend heads with age are grey, 
Children of a wiser day ; 

And whose solemn voice must be 

Thine own echo—Liberty ! 


On those who first should violate 
Such sacred heralds in their state 
Rest the blood that must ensue, 
And it will not rest on you. 


This appeal to the wisdom of English law is not much like the 
“ bed-rock ” nonsense of the professional Socialist, is it? Well, that is 
Shelley’s way of stirring up the Socialist question ; and I think we 
may rest satisfied that Mr. Stanley has carried off the impression of 
some part of the trappings of Shelley’s poetry without going to the 
root of what he really meant. Nevertheless it is, as I said before, 
extremely interesting to learn what impression there is in the mind 
of such a man concerning Shelley and his teachings. 

Again, as to Shelley’s poems being written for the half-educated 
-—if that be true of anything besides “Queen Mab,” it is of “The 
Mask of Anarchy” and the small political group of 1819. That 
group is by no means representative ; it is a distinctly poor group 
compared with other work of the period from the same hand ; and 
even “The Mask,” splendid as it is in impulse and imaginative 
treatment, does not gain, and could not gain, from the violence 
done to Shelley’s native manner and style in the earnest desire to 
reach the hearts and minds of the struggling proletariat of 
his own day. Of course in a certain sense the most enlightened 
of Shelley’s readers are only half-educated ; and the more enlightened 
a man is the less will he be likely to lay claim to more than 
half an education in the widest sense of the word. But here 
the question is one of comparison; and setting Shelley beside his 
contemporaries—say beside Byron, Scott, and Wordsworth—I should 
say that about three times as much education would be required to 
read Shelley’s works with comfort as would be wanted for the like 
perusal of Byron’s, Scott’s, and Wordsworth’s works together. This 
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admission would probably be taken by the world at large as counting 
against Shelley and in favour of Byron, Scott, and Wordsworth. 
Well, if it be so, so it is, you know ; 


And if it be so—so be it ! 


We who love Shelley and his poetry can afford to take him as he 
is, and do our best to educate ourselves up to the necessary standard 
for a full and fruitful intelligence of all he meant and all he was. 


H. BUXTON FORMAN. 




















ASTVPALAZA. 


OME years ago a British man-of-war visited Astypalza ; notes 
were taken respecting its splendid harbour; an engineer con- 
sidered the facilities of bringing water down from a mountain 
source: it was in actual contemplation at that time to make the 
island a part of the British Empire by purchase from Turkey. Its 
position is excellent, being almost exactly in the middle of the 
Cretan Sea, a considerable distance from everywhere, just one of 
those convenient halting-places that commercial England loves to 
possess herself of. As it is, Astypalzea is one of the most quaint 
old-world spots to be found in Greek or Turkish waters. Quaint 
costumes and still quainter customs still reign supreme, as they always 
will, under the banner of the Crescent; it is the Union Jack which 
scatters these things to the winds: great though our love is for 
antiquity, we English have dealt more harshly than any other people 
with the fashions of the old world. If England had bought Asty- 
palzea neither custom or costume would now remain, for the 
inhabitants still remember how the British sailors gave fabulous 
prices for their dresses and laughed at their customs. 

It is necessary to hire a caique to reach Astypalzea, for it is far 
out of the path of steamers, and to spend the night on board if the 
wind is not favourable. Our caique was a fairly clean specimen of 
its kind, with two masts and new canvas bulwarks to keep off the 
wash of the waves ; the small hatch in which we slept only smelt of 
island bread, an odour which reminds one at the same time of a 
fox and a mouse, and had no vermin to speak of in it, save 
regiments of earwigs. In the hold were several old women, some of 
whom always turn up at the last moment with their boxes, and clamour 
for a passage every time we voyage from one island to the other; we 
have found it impossible to refuse to convey them, though we object 
strongly to them for two reasons—firstly, if they are well they get 
frightened and give constant directions to the sailors, and if they are 
not well they know not how to suffer quietly. Another passenger, too, 
turned up, whom we soon learnt to be a little red-haired Jew from a 
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bazaar in Constantinople, who took this opportunity to make a 
descent on Astypalzea for embroideries and plates ; he was our dé¢e 
noire in the island: whenever we tried to effect a bargain he was 
always to be seen hovering around, ready to offer more if our price 
was low, and to chuckle if we gave too much. 

We reached our destination early one fine spring morning, and 
landed at a tiny harbour just below the one village of the island ; 
this village is different to any that it has ever been my lot to see, 
being constructed inside a massive fortress on the top of a hill; this 
fortress has only one gateway, and the walls are built out of Hellenic 
and medizval remains. On one stone you read an inscription of the 
time of Pericles, on another you find the name of some Venetian 
count who occupied this fortress. 

We asked where lived Logothetes, to whom we had a letter, and 
who, we were told, was the chief man of the island. “ Within,” was 
the reply. “ Within what?” we asked, and after staring at us for a 
while in mute astonishment at our ignorance, the peasant added, 
“‘ Within, not without.” So we proceeded on our way perplexed up 
the hill, and soon saw what he meant, for a new village has sprung 
up outside the fortress in these later years, when pirates have been 
scarcer ; but all the grandees of Astypalzea live “ within,” and have 
a sort of contempt for those who live “ without.” 

Logothetes received us very kindly, and gave us the loan of an 
empty house which he possessed “ without,” close to a long regiment 
of windmills, and as a keen north wind blew for a week during our 
stay in this rickety edifice, we lived as in a perpetual earthquake. 
The great man was dressed in island costume, that is to say, in cotton 
knickerbockers, loose between the legs for luggage, which when 
packed flop about like the stomach of a goose. On his head he wore 
a fez, and his mien was decidedly dignified, as it well might be, for 
does he not own all the flocks and herds on the island, as well as 
most of the houses and most of the best land? We had not been 
acquainted with him for half an hour before he told us that the 
Turkish moudir could do nothing without consulting him, and that 
he had a thousand pounds deposited for safety in a church, though 
he asked many questions concerning banks and investments. I don’t 
think he ever thoroughly got to understand the system. He further- 
more told us that he had been once to Athens, and contemplated 
visiting that city again when his grandchildren were old enough for 
education; so it was clear to us that he at least knew “ civilization,” 
as the saying is, and yet his sister Lettuce (Maroulia) and her 
daug hter Emerald, in their quaint red costume, who lived next door 
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to us, and who spent many hours with us every day, are little better 
than uncultured savages. 

A most curious feature in Astypalza, which was immediately 
brought before our notice by our intercourse with Mrs. Lettuce, is 
that the women speak quite a different language to the men, or rather 
their pronunciation is so entirely different that it amounts to a 
different language. It was some days before we could properly under- 
stand our female friends, and question them concerning their curious 
custom; all we could learn was this, that it was not considered proper 
for women to speak like men. Their /’s are converted into /#s, their 
r’s disappear altogether; “the sun,” for example, which a Greek man, 
like his ancestors, will call 6 #Acoc, the females of Astypalzea choose 
to call 6 #Arcoc. It is quite clear that the men do not speak better 
by reason of better education and more intercourse with the outer 
world, for the young shepherds on the hills, who have never left their 
island, and have never had a lesson in their lives, speak Greek like 
the neighbouring islanders ; but a woman, even if she has been years 
away and can speak Greek properly, would never think of doing so 
in Astypalzea ; it is some quaint relic of the respect in which females 
once held the lords of creation, which has quite disappeared in other 
communities. There is also another custom in Astypalea which 
might be said to tell in the other direction, for here it is customary 
for the eldest daughter to inherit her parents’ house and lands, to the 
exclusion of her brothers and younger sisters ; this savours strongly of 
a survival of the matriarchal system, when the woman was considered 
as the safest medium for the handing down of property and family 
honours. Logothetes has only one daughter, by name Peace, and 
she is married to the meekest of men, whom we only heard named 
as Peace’s husband, or Mr, John’s son-in-law; his identity had 
been quite merged in that of his portly wife, and she herself with 
remarkable candour told us that her husband was “a soft man, 
and only entitled to respect as the father of the future owner of 
one-fourth of Astypalza.” Of her father, however, she spoke with 
the greatest devotion and respect, but as we grew better acquainted 
with the people, we found that all did not love and respect the 
great man as his daughter did. ‘‘ He is a hard man,” said one; “he 
would not give a crust to a starving beggar,” said another; we 
gathered from various sources that he was unjust, and that he used 
his financial power to grind down his fellow islanders. But no 
matter, they all feared him, and all claimed relationship with him 
in some degree or another. Ties of kinship are not of great weight 
in a small society like this, when all are relations and intermarry; 
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whereas elsewhere in Greece the ties of relationship are observed with 
the greatest respect, here, where the society is but one large family, 
the case is altered. There are no actually poor people as far as we 
could see on the island, and none actually rich except Logothetes, 
and there are no distinctions of rank whatsoever; it forms, in fact, an 
interesting example of the family as the basis of society. 

Though the Turks have two representatives on the island, namely, 
the governor and the tax-collector, they trouble themselves in no 
way whatsoever about the government. So long as the taxes are duly 
paid the inhabitants are permitted to govern themselves. A council 
of “old men of the people” (énpoyéporrec) is annually elected, and 
these councillors are elected not by vote but by voice, in a general 
assembly held in the great porch of the fortress. A name is proposed 
by the town crier, and the question is put, “Is he good?” And the 
people shout “ Yes, he is,” “‘ No, he is not,” according to their wishes. 
What a glimpse of old-world custom is this in the midst of ballots 
and scrutinies in which we live ! In Astypalza the church, which is 
just over the porch, and which is dedicated to the Madonna of the 
Gate, is the parliament house, and hither the councillors are con- 
ducted after their election to swear before the Madonna’s picture to 
be just and true dispensers of the law. 

Amongst the women of Astypalza we soon made for ourselves 
delightful acquaintances, and thoroughly enjoyed their quaint per- 
petuation of many aclassical custom. In the evening they will wish 
you “a good dawn”; in the morning they will wish you “a good 
evening.” They are truly Conservative in every branch of life ; and 
as we watched day by day Mrs. Lettuce and her daughter spinning 
at their cottage door, we felt as though we were living centuries 
before our time. Rightly to picture these good folks their dress must 
be described: a long yellow scarf is wound round and round their 
heads, the ends of which hang down in loops on their back ; from 
beneath this scarf, over the forehead, peeps a red velvet cap, jauntily 
worn on one side, and covered with beads and spangles. Very large 
silver earrings adorn or rather distort their ears. ‘Theirdress is like 
a long shirt, with richly embroidered sleeves, which they tuck up 
carefully whilst at work, and with inferior embroidery at the bottom 
of the skirt. Over this shirt, so that no embroidery is hidden, they 
wear a scarlet garment, the skirt of which on week-days is turned 
inside out for economy, so that only on Sundays and feast days do 
they appear in all their scarlet magnificence. The jacket is of the 
same red material, square backed to the waist, when it branches out 
into two points, adorned with three big silver buttons. In front a 
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sort of bib is worn down to the waist, embroidered and bespangled, 
and sometimes covered with gold coins. At the end of this is sewn 
a bit of white calico, which looks as if it was intended to tuck in, but 
it never is. 

Nowhere in the islands is the old costume so general as it is in 
Astypalea, and the time to see the women to advantage is in the 
evening, as they trudge along the hillside to the wells for water with 
huge amphore on their heads, some green, some yellow, and some 
plain unglazed pottery ; or on Saturday afternoons at the ovens, for 
Saturday is the only day on which bread is baked at Astypalza, and 
the women are to be seen hurrying to and fro with long boards bear- 
ing the week’s baking on their heads. On either of these occasions 
the scene is highly picturesque, and preferable to that exhibited on 
a feast day, for when busy the women are less conscious, and like the 
rest of their sex all over the world the good ladies of Astypalza are fully 
aware what gay figures they present when dressed in all their finery. 

We were lucky enough to see a bride during our stay at Asty- 
palza, and her wedding garments were extravagantly rich. When 
new, they told us, a bridal dress costs a hundred pounds, but in their 
present impoverished state the brides have to be content with 
imitation jewellery and Roman pearls, unless they are lucky enough 
to have inherited a costume from their ancestors, which has probably 
done service for generations of brides. Our bride had for her head- 
dress a sort of mitre of gold, covered with an elaborate pattern in seed 
pearls. Her dress was made like those the women wear every day, 
only it was of velvet instead of red cloth, and her jacket was fringed 
with an endless number of silver ornaments, which jangled together 
when she moved. The Astypaleotes manage their wedding festi- 
vities more quietly than they do in other islands. The ceremony of 
fetching the vine tendrils for the wedding wreaths is a pretty one: 
the fathers of the young couple, attended by priests and a large 
retinue of young men playing the lyre and the bagpipe, go down to 
the meadow where the vineyards are. As they are gathered the 
priests bless the tendrils, and the party return to make merry in the 
bride’s house. When the bridegroom comes to claim his bride before 
the ceremony in church, he is met by a bridesmaid on the threshold, 
who gives him honey with which to make a cross on the lintel, and a 
pomegranate which he breaks and scatters outside, and in the evening 
the young people indulge in some curious local dances, in which the 
bride and bridegroom are expected to take an energetic part. 

We never tired of paying visits in the fortress, with its labyrinth of 
narrow streets, some only sixteen inches wide, and its century-old 
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houses packed like sardines in a box. The doctor soon became a 
great friend. He is a recent importation into Astypalea. Five 
years ago no doctor had ever set his foot on the island, and the in- 
habitants lived and died without physic ; but for some cause or another 
fevers became common, and the “ old men of the people,” in council 
assembled, decided to send for a permanent physician. He isa queer 
little man, with a bald head, and a large wart on the top of it. He 
wears “scissor-made” trousers, as they call our European gear, to 
distinguish them from the baggy inexpressibles of the islanders, which 
are made out of one large piece of cotton. He is blessed with a 
stout European-dressed wife, and he never grew tired of relating to 
me the difficulties he has had, and has still, in stemming the ignorance 
of the people, who cling to their charms and incantations as far 
more efficacious than the physician’s nostrums. He has a pretty 
house “ within,” with a superb view over the sea and the rocky 
island, but his neighbour Georgiades has a prettier one, and a 
prettier wife to boot, dressed in the old costume. 

This house consisted only of one large room, profusely decorated. 
The wooden ceiling was painted in little squares, with a yellow and 
red rose in each square. The walls were adorned with carved ledges 
for the family crockery. One wall was hung entirely with plates in 
wild confusion, some modern, some old Rhodian, some Italian, 
which we coveted, but Georgiades was a well-to-do man, and cared 
not to sell. Around the room were many gaudily-coloured chests 
for clothes, and a great settee ran along the whole of one side. The 
bed, however, in an Astypalzeote house is the greatest curiosity ; it 
occupies one entire side, and is raised six feet from the ground. To 
approach it you have to climb a ladder of boxes, and when you are 
in it-you feel in a separate apartment altogether. There is a tiny 
window to light it, and all around are cupboards containing articles 
of household use. It is necessarily a very large one, for all the family 
sleep together, and on my remarking that I should prefer an inside 
place for fear of a fall, they laughed and told stories of a sponge 
fisherman who once dreamt that he was going to take a dive into 
the sea, and found himself on the floor instead ; and of a priest, who 
roiled out of bed when drunk and broke his neck. Underneath this 
bed, concealed from view by boards and a valance, is the kitchen in 
the better-class houses, when they do not cook in the sitting-room; 
but in inferior establishments the space beneath the bed is used as a 
storeroom forall imaginable filth. 

Georgiades, his house, his wife and his baby all interested us 
immensely, and when we had exhausted the interests of the former 
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possessions, we devoted our inquiries to the latter, a dear little chubby 
fellow, whose cap and neck were hung with many ornaments, the 
explanation for which custom is as follows: when a child is born 
into the world, especially if it be a first-born, after the lapse of a month 
its mother takes it to visit all its relatives, which means in Astypalza 
a visit to nearly every house. Each relative is expected to give it 
something ; a rich one, presumably Logothetes, gives it a gold coin, 
which is forthwith tied to its cap, that it may be rich; another, 
presumably a priest, presents it with a tiny cross, that it may be 
good, which is affixedito the same garment. Poorer relations are 
only called upon to present it with trifles: glass beads, cotton, that 
its beard may grow if it is a boy, that it may be industrious at the 
loom if a girl, and sugar that it may be sweet. Georgiades’ baby was 
a mass of these things—several coins, silver trinkets, glass beads, and 
charms. Around its tiny arm was tightly bound the red and white 
string, or “ March charm,” which is always tied on the first of that 
month, and is not removed till Easter time, when they tie it to the leg 
of the Easter lamb before it is roasted.in the oven. This is considered 
most efficacious in warding off fevers. A year after birth they tell its 
future prospects with a florin and an egg. The father holds one in 
each hand, and whichever baby touches first indicates whether it 
will be rich or poor. 

Whilst we chatted with Georgiades and his wife we learnt a good 
many curious things concerning babyhood in Astypalea. Their 
child, they proudly told us, had been born in “a good hour,” it will 
grow up in consequence of this healthy, wealthy, and wise, but a 
poor woman “ within” had given birth to a child in “an evil hour,” 
and her unfortunate infant had a black mark on its forehead. This, 
we were informed, was a sure proof ofa terrible calamity called 
“brother bann” (adeAgocwwyric), and indicates evil or death to the 
children which are yet unborn, unless by charms the bann can be 
removed. To effect this a priest is summoned, whose first care is to 
burn out the black mark and then to curse the bann ; having done 
this, they take the child and place it either on an oven or on a dung- 
heap, and whilst it is there a perfect stranger, if such an individual 
can be found, must go through the formality of purchasing the child 
from its mother with a small silver coin, and thus the stranger is sup- 
posed to change its luck and to avert the future influence of the bann. 

As soon as the poor child can speak it is taken to a lighted oven, 
and the mother threatens to throw it into the flames unless it Says 
which it prefers, “brother bann” or “ dolls.” If it speaks at all, it 
of course says “dolls,” but if by any chance it says “ brother bann, ” 
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or is so terrified that it does nothing but cry, then it is a clear proof 
that the bann is still existing, and it is necessary to collect small silver 
coins from forty once married women, out of which a cross is 
hammered. This cross must be blessed at forty separate liturgies, 
and must be worn as a phylactery. When a mother loses several 
children in succession, she knows that it is this fatal and mystic 
“ brother bann ” which is pursuing her. 

The reverend priests of Astypalea are a more than ordinary un- 
cultured set, deeply superstitious, and living by superstition, the 
avowed and open enemies of anyone who wears “ scissor-made 
attire.” Their stipends are nothing; their living is made by what 
they can collect at the liturgies, their food is supplied by the offerings 
of bread on saints’ days, and cakes at funerals, and as the ‘doctor 
interferes with their sale of charms and incantations they must 
naturally dislike him as bitterly as our parsons dislike marriage 
licenses. 

A glance at Astypalzea is sufficient to prove how piously inclined 
its inhabitants are, for never in my life have I seen so many tiny 
vaulted churches as there are clustered together between the harbour 
and the town. One cluster of churches alone consists of ten, each 
dedicated to a different saint, and constructed out of old Hellenic 
and Byzantine remains. I entered on the arduous task of trying to 
count all the churches in and around the village, but gave them up 
in despair, and contented myself with counting the windmills, of 
which there are fourteen. Anyone who only saw Astypalea from 
the harbour would go away with the impression that the island was 
devoted entirely to the production of churches and windmills ; they 
told me that there were considerably more churches than houses on 
the island. This statement I was willing to accept as true without 
taking the trouble of counting either, but to the question I put why 
there were so many near the town I got only conflicting answers ; one 
said, “‘ because our ancestors were so pious ” ; another said, ‘‘ because 
everyone who has committed a sin has to atone for it by building a 
church.” I am inclined to accept the latter theory, knowing that the 
last generation, before steamers had made the trade both dangerous 
and unprofitable, had lived by marauding. 

Concerning the churches, which are scattered over the whole of 
the island, I got a much more satisfactory explanation ; they are 
built for two purposes, namely, to drive away the Nereids and other 
phantoms which haunt the streams and cliffs, 4nd to afford a refuge for 
the peasants in case of storm. I have spent nights in these churches 
myself when on journeys in the island, and consider them admirable 
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institutions. As there is only one village in Astypalaa, and as it is an 
exceedingly widespread island with tiny oases of fertility here and 
there, the men who cultivate the soil are naturally much away 
from home. Each man possesses a goat’s skin knapsack (Govpra), 
horribly life-like looking things when full ; to the four legs of the 
animal are attached leather thongs by which the knapsack is slung to 
the shoulders ; the back is frequently adorned with a fringe and with 
the bones of a hare’s leg and other well-known charms, and with 
these filled with a sufficiency of bread and olives to last for several days, 
the labourers will start off on Monday morning and spend the days 
of work from. home ; ifthere is no church near they will sleep on a 
bed of brushwood in the open, always careful before lying down to 
say the prayer against scorpions which their mothers have taught 
them in infancy. It runs as follows: ‘‘The earth sleeps, the earth 
sleeps, may the creeping things of the earth, the scorpion and the 
serpent, sleep too.” When this has been said and the sign of the 
cross made three times, no one fears to be bitten in the night. 

The priests are all of them labourers. Papa Demetrios has his 
vineyard and his garden down on the little meadow, where he may 
be seen most days digging and delving, an extraordinary and 
unreverend-looking object, with his cassock off, his sleeves tucked 
up, and his tall hat bobbing up and down. Papa Andreas is a 
fisherman, a genuine descendant of the apostle whose name he bears : 
he is the priest of the sailors’ church down by the shore, which of 
course is dedicated to St. Nicholas, the mariner’s friend, the modern 
Poseidon, the saint who is said to have invented the rudder, and 
whose picture is to be found in every caique and in every fisherman’s 
house, sometimes painted in the inside of a gilded crab-shell. 

I went down to see Papa Andreas on a Saturday evening in Lent, 
when he was busy selling to numerous customers octopodia, cuttle 
fish, and limpets ; his cassock was turned up, revealing a dirty pair of 
drawers beneath. He was too busy to pay any heed to me at the time, 
so I waited patiently till his sale was over, when as a preface to 
conversation I in my ignorance asked him if he had caught many fish 
lately? “ Fish,” he replied with supreme contempt, “of course not in 
Lent.” “Is not this a fish?” asked I wonderingly, as I pointed to a 
wriggling octopus, which had obviously been caught since the 
austerities of the Lenten fast began. “Oh dear no,” he replied with 
something of a smile, ‘‘it has no blood in it.” So I stood corrected, 
and gained a clearer understanding concerning the principles of 
fasting as inculcated by the Eastern Church. 

Papa Andreas then took me into his house, where his wife was 
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employing herself in mending the old nets which I was told would 
not be wanted till after Easter ; around the room was the tackle which 
present necessities required, the tin can with a glass bottom with 
which the fishermen inspect the bottom of the sea when in search of 
sponges or shell-fish, the iron rake which they drag along the rocks 
to loosen the same from their holdings, and the block of wood with 
bits of looking-glass on one side and a rude representation of a cuttle 
fish on the other, which they drag slowly through the water to attract 
the cuttle-fish from its lair. Papa Andreas was very proud of his 
church. It is a building of comparatively modern date, and boasts 
of an elegant three-storeyed bell tower ; inside this church is hung 
with every imaginable form of nautical offering, miniature silver 
boats and oars, pictures of escape from shipwreck with the Madonna 
hastening ina cloud to the rescue. Before the high altar were enough 
sponges to have stocked a barber’s shop, presented by grateful 
sponge fishermen to St. Nicholas. I fancy the temples of ancient 
days must have offered much the same appearance as this, and I am 
sure Demetrius the silversmith made many similar silver objects to be 
hung up in the great temple of Diana at Ephesus. 

Having inspected the church of St. Nicholas, Papa Andreas 
volunteered to conduct me to a breezy height above, where stands a 
small vaulted church dedicated to the Prophet Elias, whose juris- 
diction over storm and rain is held supreme. It was altogether bare 
of offerings, and contained only three sacred pictures, one of the 
Virgin and Child, one of Christ, and one of the Prophet, which last, 
by way of distinction, was decorated with a frame composed of yellow 
chintz. When drought falls upon Astypalza the people go in a body 
to this mountain church to pray for rain. Archzologists assert that 
wheresoever in ancient days stood a temple to the god A®olus, now 
stands one to Prophet Elias ; the names are similar, and during the 
transition from heathendom to Christianity the early divines doubtless 
availed themselves of this similarity. When we were at Astypalea 
the inhabitants were complaining of drought, and said that unless rain 
came the grain could not grow; consequently a pilgrimage to the 
mountain church was in contemplation, but rather to our regret the 
north wind changed, and with a southern breeze came the longed for 
rain, and the prayers to Prophet Elias were never said. Prophet 
Elias in Greece is something like our St. Swithin: if it is cloudless on 
the prophet’s day, a mild winter and a fruitful season are foretold— 
for, as the saying goes, ‘‘ Prophet Elias puts the cil into the olive.” 

Drought is not the only difficulty with which the Astypalzeote farmer 
has to contend. In spring-time flocks-of small birds alight on this 
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island on their northward passage; these they call indiscriminately 
“ orain-eaters,” and on their arrival the priests are despatched to various 
points in the island to make a sacred anointing of the crops by 
sprinkling them with holy oil and water. When this is done they 
believe the voracity of the “grain-eaters” is checked. Thus do 
the priests gain money, but this is nothing to the solemnity connected 
with the priestly charm which arrests the ghostly wanderings of those 
who have died in their sins ; the remains of such an individual are 
deemed altogether unhallowed, the spirit cannot rest in the grave, it 
returns to its whilom home and haunts the abode of friends of former 
days. These much dreaded ghostly wanderers are called in Astypalza 
karayaracec, and a priest alone can cause these evil spirits to rest. 
He sprinkles the grave with holy oil and water. He offers up a long 
prayer thereon, and if this is not sufficient he will remove the bones 
away in a sack to some rocky uninhabited islet, for ghosts they say 
cannot cross water. The superstition under different names is 
common all over Greece, and the privilege of becoming a xcaraxarig 
belongs solely to those who have received Christian baptism. A 
Turk, if he dies in his’sins, is condemned to wander about as a black 
dog, which howls dismally all night. 

Of all our friends at Astypalza we liked none better than Mrs. 
Lettuce. She was with us for hours together and always brought 
her work with her, for she was busy at the time embroidering a new 
dress for her daughter Emerald to wear at Easter ; and I think we 
liked Mrs. Lettuce all the better because she embroiders still in the 
good old patterns, and does not affect anything European, which 
has been the ruin of Eastern embroideries of late years. She 
would ask us questions innumerable and very puzzling concerning 
our country ; for example, her curiosity was great to know all about 
“land-steamers.” She had seen steamers on the sea, but how they 
could be made to go on land puzzied her exceedingly, and I doubt 
whether our explanations concerning the working of railroads threw 
much light on the subject. Having patiently waited until the thirst 
for knowledge was somewhat satisfied, we felt emboldened in our 
turn to put many questions to her, and good Mrs. Lettuce took a 
delight in telling us everything weasked. ‘She knew many charms, 
indeed she did; she could tell any girl how to win a husband, if 
she was in love. Geta scrap of his clothes, tie it to your spindle, 
and whirl it round, saying as you do so, ‘ May the love of my man 
turn to me.’” “Had Emerald tried this plan?” “No; Emerald 
had never been in love,” and so we went on. As this was the first 
Greek love charm I had heard, which was capable of being repeated, 
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I entered it in my note-book with a degree of pleasure which vastly 
amused Mrs. Lettuce. Then she told us of a certain plant Bromos, 
which she knew well, and which grows up in the mountains ; if you 
put it into the hair of a woman without her knowing it she will see 
visions of the future. But one of the head-bones of the scaros fish is 
one of Mrs. Lettuce’s favourite divining rods ; when any friend of 
hers is going to have a baby, she goes to call upon herand secretes 
the bone surreptitiously in the patient’s hair. Then she waits to 
hear whether the woman will first mention the name of a man or a 
woman, and whichever sex is first alluded to will be the sex of the 
expected infant. 

Mrs. Lettuce was kindness itself. She gave me her handsomely- 
carved distaff, to which I had taken a fancy ; she brought us salads 
and trifles to eat, about which we did not always care so very much. 
One day I was watching her grinding peas with her stone hand-mill 
just like a quern. “ Do you have peas in England,” she asked. “Oh, 
yes !” and I foolishly added, “we eat a great many of them.” So 
that evening, when we had despatched a partridge and were about to 
turn our attention to some curds and honey, in walked Mrs. Lettuce 
with a dish of boiled peas swimming in oil and flavoured with the 
coarsest pepper, nor would she take her departure until we had done 
ample justice to her present. 

As for Mrs. Lettuce and her family—husband, two daughters, 
and three sons—their evening meal always consisted of peas thus 
cooked, and nothing else. A large bowl full was regularly placed on 
the mud floor in their midst ; the family squatted on the ground, 
the father and mother each had wooden spoons, but the youngsters 
went at their meal with their fingers only; these they sucked and 
dipped in again, this primitive process having one advantage, that 
previously dirty hands were after dinner always clean. We watched 
them thus feeding evening after evening by the light of the brushwood 
fire on which the peas had been boiled, and they reminded us of a 
Dutch interior in Gieek garb. 

Mrs. Lettuce we soon found did not like the doctor, and 
always left us if he came to pay usa visit ; she was in fact a leading 
member of the party of obstruction. ‘How Mr. John,” she would 
say, alluding to her brother the great Logothetes, “can believe in 
his physic, I cannot think.” And after a moment’s reflection she 
looked up triumphantly and said: “ But he cannot cure drymes, and 
says that those who suffer from them in Lent should not fast ; he is 
a wicked man, and will become a carayavac.” 

Now drymes are sores and abscesses which are very commonly 
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seen on the bare feet and legs of the islanders. The doctor says 
they come from poverty of blood and poor living ; but they say 
they come from washing on the three first days of August. Linen, 
if washed on these days, gets holes in it, and legs get drymes. This 
is their theory, and some go so far as to call them “ devil’s touches ;” 
but no matter how they come, every old woman knows how to 
cure them by putting their hands on them and muttering certain 
words as they doso. Mrs. Lettuce was very shy about telling me these 
words, for she imagined, and with a certain degree of correctness, that I 
only wanted to laugh at her. Eventually, the day before we quitted 
Astypalzea, I grew desperate and offered her in exchange for the words 
a packet of English needles; the needles gained me my point, but 
I am inclined to think that Mrs. Lettuce got the best of the bargain 
As the aged female physician touches her patient’s wounds, she crosses 
herself and says: “In the name of God, my master Christ, and Holy 
Panteleomon, first physician of the world ; down on the sea-shore 
St. John is baptising and teaching thousands of heathen. On 
Friday the Jews crucified Christ ; on Sunday He rose whole without 
spot, and without blood. Thus may the leg of thy servant be 
healed.” In obstinate cases these words must be written down and 
tied to the wound with a handkerchief, and then the dryme is sure to 
disappear. 

Those who go to Astypalzea must be people of a patient disposi- 
tion. We packed our things to leave on a Wednesday morning, 
the caique was in readiness and so were the old women with their 
boxes, but the wind was unfavourable, and it was not until that day 
week that we could start. Mrs. Lettuce rejoiced in our delay, she 
told us, and when we did start I am sure she was genuinely sorry, 
for we saw two scarlet figures, which we knew to be Mrs. Lettuce 
and her daughter, standing waving farewells on the hill side long 
after any demonstration of that kind was necessary. 


J. THEODORE BENT. 
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A TERCENTENARY. 


HE eighth of February marked the three hundredth anniversary 
of an event which, more than any other in the annals of a 
century abounding in tragic episodes, has fettered the interest ot 
posterity, and which, even at this period of time, has not yet lost the 
power to arouse, in some degree, the feelings of grief or of exultation 
with which it filled the breasts of the men and women of the six- 
teenth century. It was on Wednesday, February 8, ‘1587, that 
Mary, Queen of Scots, ascended the scaffold, and met death with 
that noble fortitude which awed her enemies, and which has half 
redeemed her fame in the eyes even of those who, faithful to the 
traditions of party hatred, still regard the tragedy of Fotheringay 
as an act, not only of expediency, but of justice also. 

To review the career of the unfortunate Queen, however it 
might be justified by the opportunity which now offers, as well 
as by the interest which still attaches to her memory, would be 
a more than useless task. The enigma which it presents is one 
to which a satisfactory solution will probably never be found—for 
her innocence and her guilt are questions of politics and of religion. 
Even in the rare instances where these have not blinded the 
judgment it is warped by an influence, nobler and more excusable 
indeed, but not less powerful nor less misleading—by unreasoning 
sentiment, by the sympathy which the romance of her chequered 
life, her legendary beauty, her long captivity, and her heroic death 
awaken. 

In the controversy which has now raged for three centuries, and 
in the course of which every incident of Mary’s life has repeatedly 
been submitted to the closest scrutiny, anxiety to get at facts, to 
add to the weight of evidence, to discover fresh witnesses, to unearth 
new documents bearing on the points at issue, has led to a disregard 
of her personality more complete, perhaps, than in the case of any 
of her contemporaries, and contrasting strangely with the abundance 
of intimate details which go to make up our knowledge of her 
great rival. -To most of us Elizabeth is as distinctly, almost 
tangibly, present as though she had reigned in our day. She moves 
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through the pages of history surrounded by a train of courtiers 
scarcely less familiar to us than those of our own generation. The 
Queen of Scots, on the contrary, seems to be but little more than an 
historical abstraction. It is scarcely too much to say, that many 
for whom it would be an easy task to follow her, step by step, from 
Linlithgow to Fotheringay, to recall all the events of which she was 
the central figure, to discuss all the problems which her name 
suggests, would be at a loss to furnish such details as could bring 
before us the features of the woman whose beauty doubtless finds 
frequent mention in their discourses, or bring together such par- 
ticulars as would justify all that they are ready to admit, and perhaps 
even to assert, concerning her talents and her accomplishments. 
It may, therefore, be neither inopportune nor uninteresting if, 
forgetting for a while the history of the Queen, we give our attention 
to the individuality of the woman ; if, turning to the “ treasures of 
antiquity laid up in old historic rolls,” we endeavour, not to clear 
up the mystery of Darnley’s murder, nor to explain the fatal marriage 
with Bothwell ; not to pronounce on the authenticity of the sonnets, 
nor to solve the enigma of the famous letters ; but to present a picture 
of the first lady of the land as she appeared to the crowds that had 
hurried to Leith to welcome her return, or that lined the Canongate 
as she rode to the Parliament House ; to show her at her sports 
with her attendant Maries at Stirling or at St. Andrews ; to listen to 
the conversation with which she entertained the courtiers of Amboise 
and of Holyrood, and to glance at the pages of the volumes over 
which she mused in the retirement of her library or the solitude of 
her prison. 

The latest historian of Mary Stuart, in a work but a few weeks 
old, has again told us that she was the most beautiful woman of her 
age, and it must be admitted that this is fully borne out by all that 
can be gathered from contemporary writers. It is not only such 
poetic enthusiasts as Michel de l’Hopital, Du Bellay, and Ronsard, 
or such courtly flatterers as Brantome and Castelnau, who pronounce 
her beauty to have been matchless—far exceeding “ all that is, shall 
be, or has ever been,” but the serious and dignified chroniclers 
whom Jebb has brought together in his valuable folios—Strada, 
Blackwood, and even de Thou—also grow eloquent in praise of her 
charms, But perhaps the most convincing testimony that can be 
adduced is contained in an inedited poem,' composed by an 
Englishman who was confessedly hostile to Mary, and whose satire 


1 For an account of this poem, ‘‘ Master Randolph’s Fantasy,” see Zhe 
Gentleman’s Magazine for February 1887. 
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was so keenly felt by her that she made it the subject of a formal 
complaint to Elizabeth. The words attributed to her—for the 
passage in which they occur is in the form of a confession on her 
part—are scarcely less forcible than those of her avowed partisans 
and admirers : 


But I could boast of beauty with the best, 

In skilful points of princely attire 

And of the golden gifts of nature’s behest, 
Who filled my face of favor fresh and fair. 
My beauty shines like Phoebus in the air, 
And nature formed my features beside 

In such proport as advanceth my pride. 
Thus fame affatethe (froc/aims) my state to the stars, 
Enfeoft with the gifts of nature’s device 

That sound the retreat to other princes’ ears, 
Wholly to resign to me the chiefest prize. 


It is most remarkable, however, that no extant portrait justifies 
the praises so lavishly bestowed on Mary. The courtesy of Mr. 
Wyllie Guild, of Glasgow, has enabled us to speak on the authority 
of the most complete collection in existence of portraits of the 
Queen of Scots, a collection which comprises, besides reproductions 
of all the paintings claiming to be original, a series of over four 
hundred engravings, many of them dating as far back as the period 
of Mary’s sojourn in France, and bearing the name of Clouet. We 
are unwillingly compelled to agree with the possessor of this unique 
and priceless iconography that no portrait with any pretence to 
authenticity shows the dazzling charms which poets and chroniclers 
have celebrated. To reconcile this very striking contradiction seems 
difficult. Possibly the truth may be that the fascination of Mary’s face 
consisted less in the regularity of outline or the striking beauty of 
any one feature than in the expression by which it was animated. 
Her complexion, though likened by Brantéme to alabaster and 
ivory, does not seem to have possessed the clearness and brilliancy 
which the comparison implies; for Sir James Melville, though 
anxious to vindicate his Queen’s claim to be considered “very 
lovely” and “the fairest lady in her country,” acknowledged that 
she was less “ white” than Elizabeth. The brightness of her eyes, 
which Brantéme likened to stars, and Chastelard to beacons, has not 
been questioned; but their colour is a point about which there is less 
unanimity, opinions varying between hazel and dark grey. As 
regards her hair the discrepancy of contemporary authorities is even 
greater. Brantéme and Ronsard describe a wealth of golden hair, 
and this is to a certain extent confirmed by Sir James Melville, who, 
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when called upon by Elizabeth to pronounce whether his Queen’s 
hair was fairer than her own, answered that “the fairnes of them 
baith was not their worst faltes.” To this, however, must be 
opposed the testimony of Nicholas White, who, writing to Cecil in 
1563, described the Queen as black-haired. The explanation of this 
may possibly lie in Mary’s compliance with the fashion, introduced 
about this time, of wearing wigs. Indeed, Knollys informed White 
that she wore “‘hair of sundry colours,” and, in a letter to Cecil, 
praised the skill with which Mary Seton—“ the finest busker of hair 
to be seen in any country ”—“ did set such a curled hair upon the 
Queen, that was said to be a perewyke, that showed very delicately.” 

According to one account, the Queen of Scots wore black, 
according to another, auburn ringlets on the morning of her execu- 
tion. Both, however, agree in this, that when the false covering fell 
she “ appeared as grey as if she had been sixty and ten years old.” 

Mary’s hand was white, but not small, the long, tapering fingers 
mentioned by Brant6me being, indeed, a characteristic of some of 
her portraits. She was of tall stature, taller than Elizabeth, which 
made the Queen of England pronounce her cousin to be too tall, 
she herself being, according to her own standard, “ neither too high 
nor too low.” Her voice was irresistibly soft and sweet. Not only 
does Brantéme extol it as “ trés douce et trés bonne,” and Ronsard 
poetically celebrate it as capable of moving rocks and woods, but 
Knox, although ungraciously and unwillingly, also testifies to its 
charm. He informs us that, at one of her Parliaments, the Queen 
made a “ paynted orisoun,” and that, on this occasion, “ thair mycht 
have been hard among hir flatteraris, ‘ Vox Diane /’ The voice of 
a goddess (for it could not be De7) and not of a woman! God save 
the sweet face! Was thair ever oratour spack so properlie and so 
sweitlie !” 

When, to this description, we have added that Mary Stuart was 
of a full figure and became actually stout in later life ; that she is 
described in the report of her execution and represented in several 
portraits as having a double chin, we shall have given a picture of 
her which, though wanting in some details, is as complete as it is 
possible to sketch at this length of time. 

Mary Stuart is not unfrequently mentioned as one of the preco- 
cious children of history. But the legend of her scholarly acquire- 
ments originates with Brantéme, an authority not always above 
suspicion when the glorification of princes is his theme, and it is not 
unnecessary to look more closely into the matter before we accept 
his glowing panegyric of the youthful prodigy. He informs us that 
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Mary was “very learned in Latin,” and that, when only 13 or 14 
years of age, she publicly delivered at the Louvre, in the presence 
of King Henry II., Catherine de’ Medici, his Queen, and the whole 
French Court, a Latin discourse which she had composed in justifi- 
cation of her own course of studies, and in support of the view that 
it is befitting in women to devote themselves to letters and to the 
liberai arts. This speech is also referred to by Antoine Fouquelin 
in the dedication of a text-book of Rhetoric which he composed for 
the young Princess. He records the admiration with which Mary 
had been listened to by the noble company, and the high hopes 
which the elegant oration had awakened. That she herself set some 
value on this production may be assumed from the fact that she was 
at the pains of translating it into French ; and the mention of it in 
the inventory of books delivered by the Earl of Morton to King 
James VI. in 1578, where it appears as “ane Oratioun to the King 
of Franche of the Quenis awin hand write,” would seem to imply 
that she looked back with pride upon her youthful triumph. This 
interesting manuscript has now disappeared ; nevertheless, it is not 
impossible to obtain from another source a fairly accurate idea of the 
speech which called forth such high praise from the French courtiers. 
It happens that the National Library in Paris possesses the Latin 
themes written by Mary Stuart in 1554, the year before the oratorical 
performance at the Louvre. Amongst the exercises contained in the 
morocco-bound volume, fifteen refer to the same subject as the 
speech, and, it is fair to suppose, were intended as a preparation for 
the princely pupil’s “speech-day.” Disappointing as it may be to 
ardent admirers of the Queen of Scots, it must be admitted that her 
themes do not bear out the praises bestowed on her Latinity, but 
contain such solecisms as would probably have been fraught with 
unpleasant consequences to a less noble and less fair scholar. 
Neither need the substance of Mary’s apology for learned women 
excite our enthusiasm. To string together, with a few commonplace 
remarks, lists of names evidently supplied by her tutor and taken by 
him from Politian’s Epistles, was no very remarkable achievement 
on the part of a child who, if she began her classical studies as early 
as her fellow-pupil and sister-in-law Elizabeth did, had already 
devoted fully five years to Latin at the date of her famous speech. 
But, though the Queen’s early proficiency may have been over- 
rated, there can be no doubt that, in later life, she possessed 
considerable familiarity with the language of Virgil and of Cicero. 
We know from contemporary letters that, after her return to Scotland, 
she continued her studies under Buchanan and that, faithful to the 
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habit which she had acquired in France, of devoting two hours a day 
to her books, she regularly read “ somewhat of Livy” with him 
“after her dinner.” 

The catalogue of the books contained in the royal library affords 
further information as to the nature and extent of her acquaintance 
with Latin literature. In it we find mention, amongst others of lesser 
note, of Horace, Virgil and Cicero, of Atmilius Probus and Colu- 
mella, of Vegetius and Boethius. Neither did she neglect the 
Latinity of the Middle Ages. In prose it is represented by such for- 
gotten names as those of Bertram of Corvey, of Ludolph of Saxony, 
of Joannes de Sacrobosco, and of Nicolaus de Clamanziis, the 
authors of ponderous treatises on science and on theology ; the latter 
subject being one which her interest in the great ecclesiastical revo- 
lution of the age rendered particularly attractive to her. Amongst 
contemporary Latin poets her favourites seem to have been Petrus 
Bargeeus Louis Leroy, Sir Thomas Craig of Riccarton, and George 
Buchanan, whose dedication to her of his translation of the Psalms 
has not unjustly been pronounced to stand “ unsurpassed by all the 
verses that have been lavished upon her during three hundred years 
by poets of almost every nation and language of Europe.” 

Whether the Queen of Scots was acquainted with Greek cannot 
be determined with certainty. Neither Brant6me nor Con nor 
Blackwood has given information on this head. If, on the one hand, 
her numerous Latin and French translations of Greek authors do not 
point to a great familiarity with it, on the other, the knowledge that 
she used such versions for the purpose of linguistic study, and the 
presence on her shelves of Homer and Herodotus, of Sophocles and 
Euripides, of Socrates and Plato, of Demosthenes and Lucian in the 
original tongue, justify the supposition that, even though she may 
not have rivalled the fair pupils of Ascham and of Aylmer, the pro- 
ductions of Athenian genius were not sealed books to her. 

Amongst modern languages Spanish was that with which Mary 
had the slightest acquaintance, and so far as may be judged from the 
works which she possessed, her reading in it was limited to a book of 
chronicles and a collection of ballads. As might be expected from 
her early surroundings, she was more familiar with Italian. She could 
both speak and write it. Indeed, amongst the verses attributed to 
her there is an Italian sonnet addressed to Elizabeth. It is scarcely 
credible that she had not read Dante ; nevertheless, it is worthy of 
notice that his Divine Comedy does not appear in the catalogue of 
her library where, however, Petrarch, Boccaccio and Ariosto figure 
by the side of the less-known Bembo. 
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Though born in Scotland, Mary Stuart never possessed great 
fluency in the language of the country over which she was called to 
rule. Her knowledge of it was acquired chie‘ly, if not wholly, after 
her return from France. Her father, from whom she might have 
learnt it in childhood, she never knew. For her mother the northern 
Doric remained through life a foreign tongue. The attendants with 
whom she was surrounded in her earliest infancy were either French 
or had been educated in France. It is therefore questionable whether 
she could express herself in what was nominally her native tongue, 
even when she sailed from Dumbarton on her journey to the court of 
the Valois. That she forgot whatever she may then have known of 
it is beyond doubt. Seven years after she had left France, she was 
still making efforts to learn English, using translations—amongst 
others an English version of the Psalms—for the purpose, but not 
meeting with signal success. Conversing with Nicholas White, as 
late as 1569, she began with excuses for “her ill English, declaring 
herself more willing than apt to learn the language.” It was towards 
the end of the same year that she wrote what she herself describes as 
her first letter in English. This circumstance may warrant its repro- 
duction, though as an historical document merely, it possesses no 
importance. It is addressed to Sir Francis Knollys: “ Mester 
Knollis, y heuu har sum neus from Scotland ; y send zou the double 
off them y vreit to the quin my gud sister, and pres zou to du the 
lyk, conforme to that y spak zesternicht vnto zou, and sut hesti ansur 
y refer all to zour discretion, and wil lipne beter in zour gud delin 
for mi, nor y kan persuad zou, nemli in this langasg ; excus my iuel 
vreitin for y neuuer vsed it afor, and am hestet. . . Excus my iuel 
vreitin thes furst tym.” 

The testimony of Mary’s library, to which we have already 
appealed, and which is the more valuable and the more trustworthy 
that the books which it contained were undoubtedly collected by 
herself and for her own use, bears out what has been so often stated 
with regard to her love of French literature. In history it shows her 
to have been acquainted not only with the foremost chroniclers ; not 
only with Froissart, in whose picturesque narrative her native Scotland 
is mentioned with such grateful remembrance of the hospitality shown 
him ; not only with Monstrelet, from whose ungenerous treatment of 
the heroic Joan of Arc she may have learnt, even before her own 
experience taught her the hard lesson, how the animosity of party can 
blunt all better feeling; but also with the lesser writers, with those 
whose works never reached celebrity even in their own day and 
whose names have long ceased to interest posterity, with Aubert and 
Bouchet, Sauvage and Paradin. 
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It may be regarded as a proof of her good taste that she set but 
little store on the dreary romances of the time, written either in 
imitation or in continuation of Amadis de Gaul, whilst to Rabelais, 
on the contrary, she accorded the place of honour which he deserved. 

As regards the poets of France, all that Brantéme has told us of 
her partiality for them finds its justification in the almost complete 
collection of their works which she brought to Scotland with her. 
Amongst all others, however, Du Bellay, Maison-Fleur and Ronsard 
were her special favourites. For the last, in particular, her enthusiasm 
was unbounded. It was to the verses in which he embodies the 
love of a whole nation that she turned for solace when the fresh 
sorrow of her departure from France was her heaviest burthen; it 
was over his pages that her tears flowed in the bitterness which knew 
no comfort as she sat a lonely captive in the castles of Elizabeth. As 
a token of her admiration she sent him from her prison a costly 
service of plate with the flattering inscription: “A Ronsard, 
l’Apollon des Frangais.” 

It has been asserted by Brantéme, and repeated ever since on 
his authority, that Mary Stuart herself excelled in French verse. 
The elegiac stanzas quoted by him have been admired in all good 
faith by succeeding generations “ for the tender pathos of the senti- 
ments and the original beauty of the metaphors.” It is painful to 
throw discredit on the time-honoured tradition, but the late dis- 
covery of a manuscript once in Brantéme’s possession has proved, 
beyond the possibility of a doubt, that the Elegy on the Death of 
Francis II. was not composed by his wife. This was at once 
established by Dr. Galy of Périgueux, the possessor of the manuscript. 
Having since then been favoured by him with a copy of other poems 
contained in it and acknowledged by Brantéme as his own produc- 
tions, and having compared them carefully with the “pathetic senti- 
ments” and “ original metaphors,” as well as with the expressions 
and even the rhymes of the Elegy, we have no hesitation in going a 
step further, and pronouncing that the latter is from the pen of the 
unscrupulous Lord Abbot himself. Apart from this, there still re- 
main a few poems attributed to Mary, and authenticated, not indeed 
by her signature, but by what is almost as authoritative, her anagrams : 
“Sa vertu m/attire,” or “ Va, tu meriteras.” However interesting 
these poetical effusions may be as relics, their literary merit is of no 
high order, and they are assuredly not such as to deserve for the 
author a place amongst the poets of her century. 

Before closing our remarks on Mary Stuart’s scholarship and 
literary acquirements we would dwell for a moment on the subject of 
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her handwriting, for that too has been made the subject of admiring 
comment by some of her biographers. Con has recorded that “she 
formed her letters elegantly and, what is rare in a woman, wrote 
swiftly.” Some reason for his admiration may be found in the fact that 
Mary had adopted what Shakespeare styles “ the sweet Roman hand,” 
which at that time was only beginning to take the place of the old 
Gothic, and, in Scotland particularly, had all the charm of a fashion- 
able novelty. The specimen now before us shows a bold, rather 
masculine hand, of such size that five short words—“ mon linge entre 
mes fammes ”—fill a line six inches long. The letters are seldom 
joined together, and the words are scattered over the page with un- 
tutored irregularity and disregard for straight lines. On the whole we 
cannot but allow the force of Pepys’ exclamation on being shown 
some of the Queen’s letters: “Lord! How poorly methinks they 
wrote in those days, and on what plain uncut paper !” 

Our sketch of Mary Stuart would not be complete if we limited 
ourselves to the more serious side of her character merely. If she did 
not deserve the reputation for utter thoughtlessness and frivolity which 
some of her puritanical contemporaries have given her, she was un- 
doubtedly fond of amusements. The memoirs and correspondence 
of the time often show her seeking recreation in popular sports and 
pastimes; indeed, Randolph describes life at the Scottish Court 
for the first two years after her return from France as one continual 
round of “ feasts, banquetting, masking, and running at the ring, and 
such like.” It was to Mary, as Knox testifies, that the introduction 
into Scotland of those primitive dramatic performances known as 
Masques or Triumphs was due. They soon became so popular that 
they formed the chief entertainment at every festival. The Queen 
herself and her attendants, particularly the four Maries, often took part 
in them, either acting in mere dumb show or reciting the verses which 
the elegant pen of Buchanan supplied, and singing the songs which 
Rizzio composed, and of which the melodies may very possibly be those 
which, wedded to more modern verse, are still popular amongst the 
Scottish peasantry. Not only were these masques performed in the 
large halls of the feudal castles, but in the open air also, near the little 
lake at the foot of Arthur’s Seat. It may cause some astonishment at the 
present day to find not only the maids of honour, but even the Queen 
herself assuming the dress of the other sex in these masquerades. Yet 
the Diurnal of Occurrents records, without expressing either indignation 
or even astonishment at the fact, that “ the Queen’s Grace and all her 
Maries and ladies were all clad in men’s apparel” at the “ Maskery 
or mumschance” given one Sunday evening in honour of the French 
Ambassador. 
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Like her cousin of England, Mary was fond of dancing and, as her 
Latin biography informs us, showed to great advantage in it. From 
a passage quaintly noted as “full of diversion” in Sir James Mel- 
ville’s Memoirs, we learn that the knight being pressed by Queen 
Elizabeth to declare whether she or his own sovereign danced best, 
answered her with courtly ambiguity that “ the Queen dancit not so 
hich and so disposedly as she did.” In reply to the same royal 
inquirer he also stated that Mary “sometimes recreated herself in 
playing upon the lute and virginals,” and that she played “ reason- 
ably for a queen,” not so well, however, as Elizabeth herself. We 
gather from Con and Brantome that her voice was well trained, and 
that she sang well. 

The indoor amusements in favour at Holyrood were chess, 
which James VI. condemned as “over wise and philosophic a 
folly,” tables, a game probably resembling backgammon, and cards. 
That these last were not played for “love” merely, is shown by an 
entry in the Lord Treasurer’s accounts of “fyftie pundis” for Her 
Majesty “to play at the cartis.” Puppets or marionettes were also 
in great vogue. A set of thirty-eight, together with a complete 
outfit of “ vardingaills,” “ gownis,” “ kirtillis,” “‘ sairkis slevis ” and 
‘‘ hois,” is mentioned in an inventory of the time, where we see these 
“ pippenis”—an old Scottish corruption of the French “ poupine ”— 
dressed in such costly stuffs as damask brocaded with gold, cloth of 
silver and white silk. 

Quieter employment for the leisure hours of the Queen and her 
ladies was supplied by various kinds of fancy-work, amongst which 
knitting and tapestry are particularly mentioned. To the latter 
she devoted much of her time, both at Lochleven, where she 
requested to be allowed “an imbroiderer, to draw forth such work 
as she would be occupied about,” and in England. Whilst she was 
at Tutbury, Nicholas White once asked her how she passed her 
time within doors when the weather cut off ail exercises abroad. 
She replied “that all that day she wrought with her needle, and 
that the diversity of the colours made the work seem less tedious, 
and continued so long at it till very pain made her to give over... . 
Upon this occasion she entered into a pretty disputable comparison 
between carving, painting, and working with the needle, affirming 
painting, in her own opinion, for the most commendable quality.” 

At his interview with Elizabeth, Sir James Melville was asked 
what kind of exercises his Queen used. He answered, that when he 
received his dispatch, the Queen was lately come from the Highland 
hunting. Her undaunted behaviour on this occasion is recorded by 
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an eye-witness, Dr. William Barclay of Gartley, who tells us that 
she herself gave the signal for letting the hounds loose upon a wolf, 
and that in one day’s hunting three hundred and sixty deer, five 
wolves, and some wild goats were slain. 

In common with her father, who took great pains to introduce 
“ratches” or greyhounds and bloodhounds into Scotland, and with 
her great-grandson, Charles II., who gave his name to a breed of 
spaniels, Mary Stuart shared a great fondness for dogs. In her 
happier days she always possessed several, which she entrusted to 
the keeping of one Anthone Guedio and a boy ; they were provided 
with a daily ration of two loaves, and wore blue velvet collars as a 
distinguishing badge. During her captivity, her dogs were amongst 
her most faithful companions. Writing from Sheffield to Beaton, 
Archbishop of Glasgow, she said: “If my uncle, the Cardinal of 
Guise, has gone to Lyons, I am sure he will send mea couple of 
pretty little dogs, and you will buy me as many mere ; for, except 
reading and working, my only pleasure is in all the little animals 
that I can get. They must be sent in baskets well-packed, so as to 
keep them warm.” The fidelity of one of these dumb friends adds 
to the pathos of the last scene of her sad history. “ One of the 
executioners,” says a contemporary report, “ pulling off her clothes, 
espied her little dog which was crept under her clothes, which 
would not be gotten forth but by force, and afterwards would not 
depart from the dead body, but came and lay betwixt her head and 
shoulders, a thing diligently noted.” . 

In recording one of his interviews with Queen Mary, Knox gives 
us information concerning another of the sports with which she 
beguiled her time, for he tells us that it was at the hawking near 
Kinross that she appointed him to meet her. Archery, too, seems 
to have been a favourite amusement. She had butts both at Holy- 
rood and St. Andrews. Writing to Cecil in 1562, and again in 1567, 
Randolph informs him that the Queen and the Master of Lindsay 
shot against Mary Livingstone and the Earl of Murray ; and that, 
in another match, the Queen and Bothwell won a dinner at Tranent 
from the Earl of Huntley and Lord Seton. Neither did she neglect 
the ‘royal game,” for one of the charges brought against her and 
embodied in the articles given in by the Earl of Murray to Queen 
Elizabeth’s commissioners at Westminster, stated that a few days 
after Darnley’s murder “‘she past to Leytoun, exercing hir one day 
richt oppinlie at the feildis with the pallmall and goif.” 

To sketch Mary’s character further would be trenching on 
debatable ground and overstepping the limits which we have 
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imposed upon ourselves. There is one trait, however, which may be re- 
corded on the authority even of her enemies—her personal courage. 
Randolph represents her as riding at the head of her troops “ with a 
steel bonnet on her head, and a pistol at her saddle-bow ; regretting 
that she was not a man to know what life it was to lie all night in 
the fields, or to walk upon the causeway with a jack and a knapscull, 
a Glasgow buckler, and a broadsword.” The author of the inedited 
poem preserved in the Record Office, to which we have already 
made reference, allows that “no enemy could appal her, no travail 
daunt her intent,” that she ‘dreaded no danger of death,” that “no 
stormy blasts could make her retire,” and he likens her to Tomiris : 


Tomiris hir selffe 
Who dreaded (awed) great hosts with her tyrannye 
Cold not showe hir selffe more valiant. 


But never, surely, was her fortitude shown more clearly to the 
world than when, three hundred years ago, “she laid herself upon 
the block most quietly, trying her chin over it, stretching out her 
hands, and crying out: ‘In manus tuas, Domine, commendo 


spiritum meum. 
LOUIS BARBE. 
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EMIN PASHA. 


HE letters received towards the close of last year from Emin 
Bey, who for years has been struggling against enormous odds 
to maintain the most southerly provinces of Egypt’s late possessions 
in the Soudan, have revealed to the world a bright spot in the dark 
regions of Equatorial Africa devastated by the Arab slave-hunters. 
Like a wedge driven between the grounds harassed by the Arabs on 
the Upper Nile and the hunting-grounds of the notorious Tippoo Tip 
on the Lualaba, or Upper Kongo, the province governed by Emin 
Bey stands boldly forth as a barrier against this infamous traffic. 
Cut off entirely from communication with the outer world, and 
deserted by the Egyptian Government to which he has proved so 
admirable a servant, he has succeeded by dint of great effort not only 
in preserving the lives of the troops and officials placed in his charge, 
but in maintaining peace and good government among the native 
races. But by this time he must be in great straits, and not a moment 
too soon will be the expedition which Mr. H. M. Stanley is now 
leading for his relief. 

The unfortunate withdrawal of Gordon Pasha from the Egyptian 
Soudan provinces at the close of 1879 gave the slave-dealers an 
opportunity of reasserting their power, of which they were not long in 
availing themselves ; and to this juncture may be traced all the 
troubles which have since distracted this region, and obliterated for 
ages the grand civilising work accomplished by Gordon. During the 
six years which Gordon had spent in these provinces! as the repre- 
sentative of the late Khedive Ismail, he had brought them into a 
peaceable and settled condition, and had sorely crippled the slave- 
hunters. As soon as his strong hand was removed the slave-hunters 
recommenced their old game, and, rallying round the so-called 
“ Mahdi,” raised the rebellion which lost these provinces to Egypt 
and to civilisation, 

It was part of Gordon’s policy to associate with him in his work 
a number of Europeans, who, like him, were interested in raising the 
status of the negro tribes and suppressing the slave-trade. Among 

1 See Gentleman's Magazine, August 1877, 
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these was an Austrian physician, named Dr. Schnitzler, who first 
became associated with Gordon Pasha as surgeon-general in the 
Egyptian Equatorial Provinces in 1874. Emin Effendi—for Dr. 
Schnitzler chose to hide his patronymic under the name by which he 
has now become known to the world—was well qualified for the work 
he was called upon to perform. He had obtained a good medical 
education in Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. He was an excellent linguist, 
having a knowledge of many European languages and of several of 
those spoken in Asia. His intimate acquaintance with various sciences 
was also remarkable—geclogy, botany, meteorology, anthropology, and 
geographical studies serving to occupy his leisure moments. It was 
not, therefore, to be wondered at that his good qualifications recom- 
mended themselves to Gordon, and that the services of Emin Effendi 
were enlisted in his great work. 

But the duties of Emin Effendi were not confined to services 
connected with his medical profession, though in that respect the 
services which he was able to render may be well understood. 
Gordon Pasha took advantage of his marked ability in, dealing with 
natives, and employed him in three diplomatic missions of no little 
importance—two to Uganda, where King Mtesa then held sway, and 
one to Unyoro. One of his missions to Uganda was of singular 
difficulty and danger. An officer, acting contrary to Gordon 
Pasha’s instructions, had marched with 300 men to the capital 
of Uganda with the intention of annexing the country, and Dr. 
Emin Effendi was sent to bring back the men; he accomplished 
the task after much difficulty in a successful manner.! It was most 
important for Gordon Pasha to cultivate friendly relations with 
Kaba Rega, the King of Unyoro, whom Sir Samuel Baker had found 
utterly intractable, and who yet continued to harass the Egyptian 
frontier. He appears to have espoused the cause of the slave-dealers, 
and thus more than once came into collision with Gordon’s officers. 
He did not, however, venture to meet the renowned Englishman face to 
face, but on his approach took to flight. This was in 1875. But doubt- 
less impressed with the growing fame of the Governor of the Equatorial 
Provinces, and realising the uselessness of attempting to oppose him, 
he ultimately manifested a more friendly disposition. In bringing 
about this change in his demeanour Emin Effendi did good service. 
In 1877 he visited Kaba Rega without any armed escort, and spent a 
month with him, concluding a peace which the King of Unyoro has 
maintained up to the present time. 

When Gordon Pasha returned to the Soudan after his short visit 

1 Mr, R, W. Felkin, Anti-Slavery Reporter (1886), page 136, 
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to England in the winter of 1876-77, he was entrusted by the 
Khedive with largely increased powers. He was now appointed 
Governor-General of the whole of the Egyptian possessions in the 
Soudan, of which the Equatorial Provinces formed a portion. To 
the post of Governor of the Equatorial Provinces he, in 1878, 
appointed Dr. Emin, now raised to the rank of Bey. The new 
Governor entered upon his duties with a thorough acquaintance with 
the country over which he was to rule, but his position was 
surrounded with many difficulties which would have dismayed a 
man with less determination and energy. When he took up the 
reins of power the only district in peace and security was a belt of 
land on each side of the Nile, extending from Lado to the Albert 
Nyanza and the Shuli district to the east of the Nile. To the 
southward, the Egyptian jurisdiction extended to the Albert Nyanza, 
the western shore of which was claimed as Egyptian territory, and 
to the portion of the Nile above the Albert Lake. On the east 
and the west the boundaries of Emin Bey’s province were entirely 
undefined. The Nile, running north and south throughout the 
province, naturally formed the chief means of communication, and 
on its banks Gordon had already established a number of military 
stations. Of these the chief was Lado, about six miles to the north 
of Gondokoro, which had been adopted as the chief seat of 
government, the latter place having proved malarious ; but to no 
great distance from the river could the native tribes be said to have 
submitted to the Egyptian yoke. 

This, then, was the country which Emin Bey was called upon to 
govern ; and he did not let the grass grow under his feet, but set 
himself steadily to work to improve the condition of his people. 
He made several journeys through different parts of his province, 
ever alive to scientific research and geographical exploration, and 
his letters and maps, which have from time to time appeared in 
Petermann’s Mittheilungen and other publications, have added much 
to our knowledge of Central Africa. In the early part of 1880 he 
visited the western shores of the Albert Nyanza, returning with a 
large collection of shells and other objects of natural history. He 
does not appear to have gone far enough to settle the problem as to 
whether the lake first discovered by Sir Samuel Baker and that 
visited by Stanley form one or two basins. During the journey he 
examined the Larragoi, which Signor Romolo Gessi had stated to 
flow out of the Nile to the westward a short distance below the 
Albert Nyanza, though he did not succeed in determining whether 
it was a back-water or an arm of the river. 
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In the following year we find him making exploratory journeys 
to the east and west of the Bahr-el-Jebel, or White Nile. Starting 
from Gondokoro, he travelled through Belinyan and Liria to 
Tarangolle in the Latooka country, first made known to us by 
Sir Samuel Baker. The Latooka, Dr. Emin tells us, differ from all 
the surrounding negroes in physique and language, but they are not 
apparently Gallas, whose country begins, however, a few days’ 
journey to the east of them. ‘The Berri, or Behr, to the north, and 
the Shooli, or Wagan, in the south are kin. 

During the last three months of the year 1881 Emin Bey made a 
tour of inspection through the district of Rohl, just placed under his 
jurisdiction, and situated to the west of the Bahr-el-Jebel, and 
between the Equatorial Province proper and the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
Province. This part of the country had not hitherto been brought 
under civilised rule, and a brisk traffic in slaves was—especially 
since the withdrawal of Gessi Pasha—carried on there with the 
neighbouring country of Monbuttu. It was with a view to putting 
an end to this that this journey was undertaken. Since the country 
was taken from the hands of the private Khartoum companies by 
the Government of the Soudan in 1872, it had yielded no revenue 
to the Government except the ivory taken from the Monbuttu. The 
products—so rich in different kinds of grain, honey, wax, oil of 
sesamum, and butyrospermum grease or butter—had been most 
shamefully wasted, the rearing of cattle completely put an end to, 
and the people first plundered and then sold in troops as slaves. 
“ ‘They have been driven past here from Monbuttu,” wrote Dr. Emin,! 
“like beasts for slaughter. What I used to see in Bor and Lado, 
when I was a novice in the service, and when there were no restrictions 
on the slave-trade, was child’s-play compared with what goes on at 
these seribas, inhabited and controlled exclusively by Danagla, 
dragomans, &c., and with the slave-trade openly and systematically 
carried on. According to statistics received, the number of 
unproductive population in and around Amadi is about 455 men, 
and, if in addition we reckon concubines, lawful wives, and wives 
of the second rank, female slaves, boys for carrying arms and 
kekvas or water-flasks, children, &c., four times the number at least, 
these ‘lilies of the field’ must amount, at the lowest estimate, 
to 2,200. As the population of the Amadi district is, at the most, 
from eiglit to ten thousand, the crying evil of this state of things is 
obvious. No cattle are kept—that was prevented long ago—there 
is scarcely any hunting, so that there is nothing left but growing 
' Anti-Slavery Reporter (1882), p. 293. 
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corn, which, besides serving for food, has to furnish material for 
distilling brandy, which is in full swing everywhere ; this practice 
has unfortunately taken root among the natives. It might have 
been supposed that, in order to secure themselves a comfortable 
existence, at the expense of the inhabitants, the producers would 
have been left in peace ; far from it. During the first two days 
of my stay here (Biti, a place two hours distant from Amadi) 
complaints were brought to me from the negro chiefs in their 
neighbourhood about the stolen people, mostly women and girls, to 
the number of 240; these do not include the numerous Monbuttu, of 
whom, on the day of my arrival, eighty-five, mostly girls, claimed and 
received their freedom, as well as about 200 slaves belonging to other 
tribes, who at once returned to their relatives. In the course of a 
few days the number of Monbuttu who were set at liberty and at 
once sent home to Makaraka amounted to 201.” 

Still more surprises awaited Dr. Emin. The news reached him from 
some Monbuttus of Makaraka that a certain Faki Mohammed Salik, a 
native of Bornou, who had been imprisoned by Gordon for slave- 
stealing, but liberated, had gone with an escort of six armed slaves 
into the Monbuttu country and had taken twenty-six persons captive. 
He had gone by secret paths from village to village, and, partly by 
promises and partly by violence, had kidnapped these nineteen young 
boys, five girls, and two children (of four to six years of age). It did not 
take long before the Faki and his prey were brought before Dr. Emin. 

At the station of Bufi—a remote place in which all the inhabitants 
lived by thieving, pillage, and slave-trading—Emin’s visit was so 
unexpected that it occasioned quite a panic. On the day of his 
arrival, the number of captives claimed by their relations reached 
200. Over 500 carrier-loads of grain had been lately exacted from 
the natives, and wasted, The magazine was quite empty, and the people 
complained of hunger, though at the same time they were lounging 
about drunk in the streets of the seriba. A certain Abd-el-Kher, 
in office there, had collected on his own account no less than eighty- 
four slaves. “I have taught these scoundrels a severe lesson,” writes 
the Governor, “‘and I hope that the negroes will have a little rest, 
and more respect for the Government in consequence.” 

Ayak, one of the oldest establishments of the Danagla (Nubians 
of Dongola), and at the same time a stronghold of slave-trading, 
was governed by a certain De-fa-Allah, a man who, in spite of his 
thefts and murders, and his horrible treatment of the Agars, had 
maintained himself in power for many years. Detested and feared 
by all the negroes this tyrant had captured from the Agar, Kitch, 
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Atot, and Mandari negro tribes over 400 slaves of both sexes and of 
all ages. Nearly 200 of the choicest boys and girls were hidden in 
the houses of his friends and in small seribas held by dragomans, 
whilst about fifty Monbuttus, who presented themselves to Dr. Emin, 
were described to him as voluntarily set free. Altogether there were 
at this station at ledst 1,500 slaves ; some of these slaves were, by a 
curious custom, themselves the masters of other slaves, who, located 
in the negro villages and armed with Government weapons, obliged 
the inhabitants to pay them an impost of produce, a portion of which 
they remitted to their masters. Other armed slaves went about the 
country hunting up slaves for their masters, and even did a little kid- 
napping on their own account. Mula Effendi, the chief of the Rohl 
district, was himself involved in this traffic, having at Ayak a branch 
house of his chief establishment at Rumbek, and he naturally manifested 
no disposition to proceed against his accomplices. In anticipation 
of Dr. Emin’s visit, and whilst he was detained at Ayak, the slave- 
dealers took advantage of the opportunity to clear their property 
out of the way ; still, some 600 or 700 were found there, and it was 
reported that altogether there had been 3,000 in the place. The 
station was a frightful place, surrounded with all the horrors of 
slave-dealing—drunkenness, disease, and filth of every description. 
Fortunately, in consequence of Emin Pasha’s order that henceforth 
every man should pay regular taxes and register his slaves, the 
“Khartoum rabble” had no desire to remain there, and took 
advantage of the permission to return home, or to retreat to the 
hunting-grounds on the Bahr-el-Ghazal. The morning after the 
Governor’s arrival, 165 Monbuttu slaves of both sexes—among them 
a number of children five or six years old, recently imported, and 
not knowing a single word of Arabic—came to him, asking to be 
sent back to their country. Forty-five of these belonged to Mula 
Effendi, the Egyptian officer in the Rohl district. 

At the divan at Rumbek, Emin Pasha mentions that he sat on 
carpets and cushions which had formerly belonged to Zebehr Pasha, 
and had been captured from his son Sulieman during his flight. 
The Dar Fur slave-girls who handed round the coffee were also 
taken as booty from Sulieman. Since 1877 no accounts had been 
furnished to the Government from this district, nor had any been 
kept. Though the chiefs had received money for the payment of 
wages no one had been paid anything for years. All, on the 
contrary, were owing money to the chief of the station for merchan- 
dise he had bought with Government funds, and had sold to them at 
triple its value. Slaves figured in these accounts as oxen, asses, &c. 
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Forging seals, and fabricating receipts by the use of them, completed 
the catalogue of crimes which they called “affairs of Government”; and 
with it all the place was full of fakis (priests) and houses for prayer. 
If we turn to the province more immediately under Emin’s own 
direction, we find a very different state of things. By the end of 
1880 most of the stations had been rebuilt; and the whole of 
the province had been reduced to peace and order; while all 
the stations, then numbering about forty, were connected by a 
weekly post. ‘Through his efforts slavery was entirely abolished, 
and the district was cleared of the slave-dealers who had carried on 
an underhand but extensive traffic up to the time of Emin Bey’s 
appointment. With the exception of Gordon and Gessi Pashas no 
one has done such good service in the cause of freedom and 
civilisation in Central Africa as Dr. Emin Bey. Writing in 1882, he 
reported that perfect quiet reigned in his province ; his stores were 
full of ivory, rubber, ostrich feathers from the eastern part of the 
province, tamarinds, and oil, and his relations with the big native 
chiefs grew more friendly from day to day. In another letter he 
wrote : “Everything is flourishing in Lado, and my gardens are all 
in the best condition. I am now taken up completely with Latooka 
and Jadebek. What an immense country this is! What a tre- 
mendous field of work is open here! ... Slatin Bey is, as you 
know, the Governor of the whole of Darfour now, but he appears to 
have a miserable time of it on account of the abominable religious 
fanaticism of his people. I am certainly better off amongst my 
natives.” In 1878 the Equatorial Province was only maintained at 
a deficit of £38,000 per annum. Three or four years later the 
province yielded a net revenue of £8,000, after paying the employés 
and all expenses, and this was obtained, not by oppressive taxation, 
but by the practice of rigid economy and the suppression of abuses 
which had previously existed. ‘Crime is unknown,” Dr. Felkin 
tells us,! “slavery does not exist ; the people live at peace with each 
other, and, were it not for the wild animals, one could walk over the 
entire province with a walking-stick.” Good roads were constructed, 
waggons made, and oxen trained to the yoke; camels also were 
introduced from the newly-settled region to the east of Lado asa 
means of transport, and a steamboat navigated the upper river and 
the Albert Nyanza. A complete postal arrangement was organised 
throughout the province; the native chiefs forwarded from one 
to another letters and packages as conscientiously as the Italian 
employés of the Khedival post office in Cairo. So perfect was this 
1 Paper read before the Society of Arts, February 1883, 
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system, that letters from the most southerly provinces of Egypt were 
delivered with marvellous rapidity, taking only a month and a half 
(forty-six days) from Lado to Cairo. Despatcheswhich Emin Bey sent 
to Monbuttu for Dr. Junker reached there after the latter’s departure, 
but they followed him through the country of the Niam-Niam 
without interruption. Dr. Junker replied by the direct road to 
Lado, and the Niam-Niam not only transmitted his letters, but 
likewise packages addressed to the Governor at Lado containing 
samples of the produce of the country. The people were taught to 
work for the sake of work and not from compulsion ; they were 
instructed in weaving and in the cultivation of cotto coffee, rice, 
and indigo, and wheat was introduced. In addition to the cares of 
government, Emin Pasha found time to relieve the physical 
sufferings of the people. At sunrise every morning, when at Lado, 
he was to be seen in his hospital, either prescribing for or operating 
upon his numerous patients ; and at night, when government duties 
were over, instead of seeking well-earned repose, he would be found 
writing—by the light of candles made by himself—those reports on 
various scientific subjects which have enriched the pages of so many 
learned periodicals. 

In his work on “ Uganda and the Egyptian Soudan” (S. Low &Co., 
1882), Dr. Felkin says: “Dr. Emin is a perfect gentleman, and 
does all in his power to help a stranger, being one of the most 
unselfish men I ever met. All his comforts he shared with us, and 
took much pains to give all the information his wide experience of 
these countries could afford, and I have to thank him for many 
notes on the manners and customs of the people. His great object 
in life is to make the people over whom he has control happy and 
contented, and to do as much as possible to raise and educate them. 
How much he has done will never be known, but to this I can bear 
testimony: Slavery and ill-treatment of natives have ceased in all 
his provinces, the natives are on friendly terms with the soldiers, 
and all live together in peace and prosperity. Without supplies 
from Khartoum for nearly two years, he still managed to satisfy his 
people, and though many of his soldiers were clad in simply a loin 
cloth, I never heard a murmur of discontent from them. He works 
very hard, and, in addition to his official duties, finds time to collect 
most valuable geographical and meteorological notes. When in 
Lado he superintends the hospital for the whole province, the 
institution possessing only one assistant, who knows very little of 
medical practice beyond dispensing.” 

All this work was accomplished without any assistance or 
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encouragement from Egypt. Indeed, the central Government 
behaved, as Dr. Schweinfurth expressed it, like a hard-hearted 
mother towards these southern provinces. It sent a steamer perhaps 
once or twice a year to Lado ; it left the employés unpaid, or, when 
they were paid, it was in merchandise at twice its real value. For 
a short time only had Emin any European coadjutor. In 1879 
Mr. Frank Lupton (Lupton Bey), an Englishman whose love of 
travel had taken him to the Soudan, was appointed by Gordon 
Pasha to the post of Deputy-Governor of the Equatorial Provinces, 
and, during the short time that he remained with Emin Pasha, he 
materially assisted him in his journeys and in the work of govern. 
ment ; but, on Gessi Pasha’s death in 1881, he left him to assume 
the government of the Bahr-el-Ghazal province. “ Although I have a 
person sent to help me in Mr. Lupton’s place,” Emin pathetically 
writes, “I still feel very lonely ; there is no one to help me in the 
‘head-work.’” Again, writing just after his visit to the Rohl 
country, he exclaims: “Oh, that I had men to help me, for the 
work is almost too great for me. What fearful places I have visited 
in this last journey! But I hope the knowledge I have gained will 
enable me, with God’s help, to put an end to much misery ; but 
what can a single man do? Oh, that I had a circle of true, hard- 
working men around me!” 

Thus, in spite of discouragements and difficulties, Emin Bey 
was accomplishing the civilisation of the Equatorial Provinces, when 
the curtain fell on his work in consequence of the revolt of the 
Mahdi in the Soudan, only to be lifted again after an interval of 
nearly three years. Till Dr. Junker brought away his letters of 
December 31, 1885, the last authentic news from him was dated 
April 1883 ; during this interval he was cut off from all communi- 
cation with the world, and only vague rumours from time to time 
leaked through. The rising of the fanatic of Dongola, Mahomed 
Ahmed, the “ Mahdi,” took place in August 1881, four months 
after the death of Gessi Pasha ; and rallying round him the slave- 
traders and other disaffected people, his revolt against Egyptian 
rule soon assumed alarming proportions. Emin foresaw the serious 
condition into which the Soudan would fall ; and in the early part of 
1882, before the road to the Equatorial Provinces was closed by the 
Mahdi’s troops, he made a journey down to Khartoum to warn the 
Government, and to receive instructions as to his own action and 
the future of his province. He was ordered to return to his 
province, and told that he overestimated the gravity of the situation, 
while his offers to treat personally with the Mahdi were rejected. It 
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is to this incident he alluded in his letter of December 31, 1885 : 
“‘When the troubles first began in the Soudan, I called attention to 
the extreme danger that existed, and people said I exaggerated 
matters; it is quite possible they will say the same now.” Ina 
letter written during his visit to Khartourn he said: “ You will have 
heard of the so-called Mahdi and the disturbances he has caused. 

Blind fanaticism, unnecessary acts of horrible violence, 
cowardly delay and fear and unmeasured self-conceit, senseless 
measures of repression and perfectly uncalled-for insolence, are the 
factors which have brought about the burning discontent that has 
caused the people to lose their balance. Under these circumstances, 
I have tried to utilise my whole influence, my linguistic powers, and 
my acquaintance with the persons, in order to bring about, if possible, 
a modus vivendi between the two contending parties. . . . Iam curious 
to know whether the new Governor-Generai will be able to under- 
stand the position of affairs, and to grasp our requirements and the 
difficulties of the situation.” But his warnings and advice were 
unheeded. He left Khartoum on June 15, 1882, and from that date, 
with the exception of a steamer which arrived on March 16 in the 
following year, he has had no single communication from Khartoum 
or Egypt; nor have any supplies been sent him. 

The revolt spread, the Egyptian garrisons were defeated, and by 
the end of the year 1883 the Mahdi had gained undoubted possession 
of the eastern Soudan by the annihilation of Hicks Pasha’s ill-fated 
army. In common with the other provinces the Equatorial Province 
suffered heavily. The station in the Rohl district was totally destroyed, 
and of the 300 soldiers there, Lupton Bey wrote in November 1883, 
probably not ten men escaped. It was only by stratagem, it appears, 
that Emin Bey saved his province. He was attacked by a force of 
the insurgents in 1885, and sustained severe loss in men and arms ; 
but he ultimately delivered such a heavy blow to the rebels at 
Rimo, in Makaraka, that they were compelled to leave him alone. 
His weakened forces necessitated the abandonment of the more 
distant stations, and the withdrawal of the soldiers and their families 
to the stations on the river. Despairing of help from Egypt Emin 
turned his face towards the south to see if any way of escape opened 
in that direction. Leaving Lado he journeyed to Wadelai, a stockaded 
fort higher up the Nile, and endeavoured to send a post to Uganda, 
but it came to grief through the hostility of the people of Mruli. On the 
other hand, Mwanga, the ill-tempered King of Uganda, had inter- 
cepted and detained letters forwarded to the Egyptian Governor by 
way of Zanzibar. 
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From his old friend Kaba Rega, King of Unyoro, however, Emin 

Bey received very different treatment. For him, he says, he has nothing 
_but hearty praise. “At my request he has twice sent me men, and 

by his kindness I have been able to buy a small quantity of cloth 
for distribution amongst my army. In this case, also, the negro has 
shown himself a good and valuable ally. When, eight years ago, I 
visited Kaba Rega, I little imagined that I should one day have to 
rely upon his assistance and friendship. Nevertheless, I was driven to 
do this, and, what is more, the negro has held me in friendly remem- 
brance, has hastened to help his former friend, and has offered his 
hospitality and his succour.” The cloth received from Kaba Rega 
was peculiarly welcome to the beleaguered garrisons, who had been 
reduced to great straits in the matter of clothes. Emin’s men had 
learned long before to weave coarse cloth from cotton they had 
grown themselves, but the production was so small that it scarcely 
supplied more than a hundredth part of the requirements. It was 
through the friendship of the King of Unyoro that, at last, Emin 
managed to send by the hands of Dr. Junker those letters which a 
few months ago revealed his desperate position to the world. 

He had, indeed, suffered severely. ‘‘Ever since the month of 
May 1883,” he writes,! “we have been cut off from all communica- 
tion with the world. Forgotten and abandoned by the Government, 
we have been compelled to make a virtue of necessity. Ever since 
the occupation of the Bahr-el-Ghazal—I will not say its conquest, for 
this province has been taken by treachery—we have been vigorously 
attacked, and I do not know how to describe to you the admirable 
devotion of my black troops throughout a long war, which, for them 
at least, had no advantage. Deprived of the most necessary things, 
for a long time without any pay, my men fought valiantly ; and when 
at last hunger weakened them, when, after nineteen days of incre- 
dible privations and sufferings, their strength was exhausted, and 
when the last torn leather of the last boot had been eaten, then they 
cut a way through the midst of their enemies and succeeded in saving 
themselves. All this hardship was undergone without the least 
arricre pensée, without even the hope of any appreciable reward, 
prompted only by their duty, and the desire of showing a proper 
valour before their enemies. If ever I had had any doubts of the 
negro, the history of the siege of Amadi would have proved to me that 
the black race is, in valour and courage, inferior to no other, whilst 
in devotion and self-denial it is superior to many. Without any 
orders from capable officers, these men performed miracles, and it 

1 Anti-Slavery Reporter (1886), p. 106, 
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will be very difficult for the Egyptian Government worthily to show 
its gratitude to my soldiers and officers. Hitherto we have worked 
for our bread, and the good God, who until now has protected us 
visibly, will take care of us also in the future.” 

All will echo this last prayer, and hope that he and his faithful 
black troops will be enabled to hold out until the relief that is now 
being taken out to them by Mr. H. M. Stanley, and which they have 
so long and so patiently been awaiting, will reach them. When Dr. 
Junker left Wadelai at the commencement of last year, Emin Bey 
said he could hold out for eighteen months if not attacked, but his 
ammunition was getting very short. It appears that Emin Bey has 
with him ten Egyptian and fifteen black officers, twenty Koptic clerks, 
who, with their wives and families, bring up the white population 
toa large number. His troops consist of some 1,500 Soudanese 
negroes, armed with Remington rifles and muzzle-loading guns. The 
native populations that would be affected by his relief are estimated 
by Dr. Felkin to number something like 6,000,000. The stations 
which these black troops are still believed to hold are Wadelai, 
Lado, Dufli, Regiaf, Bedden, Kerri, Fashoda, and Fatiko, of which all, 
except the last-named, are situated on the banks of the Nile. 

In his last letter (published in the Zimes of December 9) Emin 
Bey writes : “I am glad to be able to tell you that the province is in 
complete safety and order ; it is true that the Bari gave us some little 
trouble, but I was soon able to reintroduce order intheir district. 
Since I last wrote you all the stations are busily employed in agri- 
cultural work, and at each one considerable cotton plantations are 
doing well ; this is al! the more important for us, as it enables us, to 
a certain extent, to cover our nakedness. I havealso introduced the 
shoemaker’s art, and you would be surprised to see the progress we 
have made. Wenow make our own soap, and we have at last enough 
meat and grain, so that we have enough to keep life going ; such luxuries, 
however, as sugar, &c., of course we have not seen for many a long 
day. I forgot to say that we are growing the most splendid tobacco! 
Personally I am only in want of books and fine shot, arsenic, soda, &c., 
to enable me to continue the preparation of zoological specimens. 
Notwithstanding this, I am continuing to collect specimens whenever 
I am able, and in a few days I am sending collections for Professor 
Flower, Canon Tristram, and Dr. Giinther, to Sir John Kirk at Zan- 
zibar, and I trust he will have the goodness to forward them to Eng- 
land. They contain many new and interesting specimens, especially 
those collected in the Monbuttu and Niam-Niam districts.” 

Emin Pasha (for he has lately been raised to this distinction by 
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the Khedive) is not the only European who is at the present time 
imprisoned in these troubled regions of Central Africa, and who 
stands in need of succour. He was joined before the outbreak of 
the war by Captain Casati, an Italian traveller, who is now in 
Unyoro with Kaba-Rega, awaiting an opportunity to get away. In 
the neighbouring country of Uganda—now ruled over by the 
unfriendly son of Mtesa—the English and French missionaries are 
in great jeopardy. Instigated by rumours of German aggression on 
the East Coast, and fearful whether his own kingdom, too, would be 
attacked, Mwanga wreaked his vengeance on the Christian converts 
of these missionaries. Last year, too, he made war on Kaba-Rega, 
and inflicted some severe losses on that king. Then, again, in the 
provinces of Bahr-el-Ghazal and Dar Fur, to the north of Emin 
Bey’s province, the fate of the European governors is still uncertain. 
In the former, Lupton Bey, Emin’s former companion, who was 
doing good work in the cause of freedom and civilisation, following 
up the work of Gessi, had been compelled to surrender to the 
emissaries of the Mahdi, and was by them carried to Khartoum. 
Slatin Bey also, who had charge of Dar Fur, surrendered nearly 
three years ago. It is much to be feared that the subsequent 
rumours of his death are true. 

Mr. Stanley hopes to reach Wadelai in June, and then will arise 
the question: What is to be the outcome of Emin’s work in the 
Equatorial Provinces? Is he to be brought back to Europe with his 
companions, and the country abandoned to the horrors of the slave- 
trade? In the man who has been chosen as the ieader of the relief 
expedition, and in the route which he proposes to take, lies a 
guarantee that it will not be so. The far-seeing founder of the Kongo 
Free State is not likely to undo the civilising work which has 
already been accomplished, if means can be found for still carrying 
it on. With Emin Pasha himself will, of course, rest the decision as 
to whether he will remain at his post, or return to his native land 
to enjoy a well-earned repose. Here he will be right heartily 
welcomed, and our learned societies will look forward with great 
interest to the arrival of his scientific collections and the stores of 
information with which he will be able to enrich our knowledge of 
Equatorial Africa. If he returns, some means should certainly be 
found for continuing to hold the province, leaving some capable man 
in authority. This, Dr. Emin says, can be done with little or no 
cost, and, in fact, the natural resources of the country are afply 
sufficient to cover all expenses of government. 

The products of the country are varied, and only need develop- 
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ment to render them most valuable. Emin Pasha is believed to hold 
in his stores an immense quantity of ivory, waiting only for means of 
transport. The native tribes under his beneficent rule are industrious 
and friendly. The charming scenery around Fatiko in the Shuli 
country is, Dr. Junker tells us, diversified with large dhurra (millet) 
fields. At Dufli, the houses of the village are neatly built of grass and 
reeds, the streets are regular, and the Government offices are built 
of sunburnt bricks ; there is a dockyard here for building “ nuggars ” ; 
vegetables of all sorts are plentiful, and the country opposite 
produces large crops of dhurra. With the exception of the river 
margin in the neighbourhood of Lado and Gondokoro, where the 
Nile is obstructed by an abundant growth of rank vegetation, the 
country is generally healthy. 

The one thing that is lacking to ensure the future prosperity of 
the province is a means of communication with the outer worid. 
With the ability to obtain a supply of ammunition, and various other 
very needful articles not produced there, the Governor could hold 
his own for any length of time. Cut off from Egypt by the disturbed 
country ravaged by the late Mahdi and his successors, severed from 
the Indian Ocean by the unfriendliness of the Uganda potentate 
and a stretch of absolutely unknown country to the eastward, there 
yet remains one entrance by which to approach this isolated spot. 
It is Mr. Stanley’s intention to reach it by way of the Kongo, from 
which magnificent waterway it is separated by a comparatively small 
tract of unknown land. On the Albert Nyanza Emin has a 
steamer, taken up by Gordon, with which he can easily meet an 
expedition from the Kongo at the south end of the lake. It is to 
the Kongo, then, and to the Kongo Free State that we must look to 
carry on the traditions of Gordon and of Emin, and to insure the 
future welfare and progress of these lost territories of Egypt. As an 
advanced outpost of the Kongo Free State the Equatorial Provinces 
will, it may be hoped, continue to present a barrier to the ravages of 
the slave-trade, and to form a vantage point, right in the very heart 
of its hunting-grounds, from which that horrible traffic can be attacked 
and at last put an end to. Then, indeed, will the work of Gordon 
and of Emin not have been in vain. 


FREDERICK A, EDWARDS, 
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THE FIGHT FOR HOME RULE. 


UST one year and one month ago I wrote a paper on Heme Rule, 
setting forth as temperately and as precisely as I could the plea 
Of the Irish people for self-government. At the time when I wrote 
that paper Home Rule was the gonfalon of a small, compact party of 
Irish membérs in the House of Commons, who could number here 
and there some true and tried allies in the Radical party, and con- 
siderable sympathy in many sections of the Liberal party, and who had 
received from time to time a great deal of underhand support and 
counsel from the Tory party. Within those thirteen months the 
whole situation of the question has changed as if by magic. I know 
of no revolution in history more remarkable or more impressive— 
not even the revolution which burnt the Bastile and racketed Royalty 
from Paris to Versailles, and from Versailles to Paris, and from Paris 
to Varennes, and from Varennes to the Place de la Gréve. One year, 
one little year ago, Home Rule was a forlorn hope; to-day it isa 
triumphant cause on the eve of its last and greatest victory. A year 
ago it was represented by a little band of Irish national delegates, 
led by a Protestant gentleman ; to-day it is represented by the true 
majority of two united nations, generalled by the greatest English 
statesman of his age. 

Since Mr. Gladstone introduced his Home Rule Bill on April 8 in 
last year one great pitched battle has been fought, and the feud still 
rages, but the whole aspect of the strife has changed. Home Rule now 
numbers among its adherents the most illustrious leaders of English 
political thought. The great strength of English Radicalism, of English 
Democracy, of Radical journalism has declared enthusiastically 
for it. We had great allies before, but they were such as Wordsworth 
lends to Toussaint L’Ouverture in his tragic sonnet, ‘‘ Exultations, 
Agonies, and Love, and Man’s Unconquerable Mind.” But they proved, 
indeed, to be powers that did work for us, and pleaded our cause not 
in vain. Patiently, laboriously, indefatigably, the Irish people have 
urged their claim, have appealed again and again to the justice of 
Democratic England, and at last have not appealed in vain. The 
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single action of one far-seeing statesman has healed the hurt of gene- 
rations and of centuries, and, for the first time in the history of the 
two countries, Ireland and England are bound together by a bond of 
common sympathy and of common love. To accomplish so much 
was to accomplish little short of a miracle. The painful story of the 
past—now, happily, I hope to be forgiven and forgotten, to be thought 
of only as an ill dream whose memory need not trouble the living 
sunlight—was not one to foster friendship between the two islands 
and the two peoples. The two peoples were not friends. It would 
be vain, indeed, to deny that anything short of bitter enmity existed 
between them ; but, like a breath, that enmity has passed away, slain 
by the deathless spirit of justice speaking through the mouth of a great 
man. Those among our adversaries who speak evilly of us, who would 
deny us still, if they could, the right to self-government, and who, 
because they cannot do that, deny us the capacity for rightly using self- 
government, who accuse us of all manner of dark duplicities— 
strangely wrong us and strangely misunderstand us. Iam convinced 
that the great bulk of the Irish people and the great bulk of the 
English people are now really, and for the first time, knitted together 
in a true and abiding union. The old beautiful abstractions of love 
and justice are still infinitely potent even in this ageing world. 
Their influence has not hitherto been extended across the Irish Sea, 
but their magic does not wither for want of use, and on their first 
application they have turned foes into friends, and metamorphosed 
hostility to leve. The politicians are curiously purblind who do not 
see the change, who do not appreciate its momentous importance, 
who really believe—for I would give them credit rather for folly than 
deceit—that the first act of emancipated Ireland will be to turn 
and rend the hand that freed her. They are curiously unfit to 
govern the Irish people, they are curiously unfit to govern any 
people, who can believe that. I might say, in the great words of a 
great man, that no nation needs to be grateful for her liberty ; but the 
Irish people are grateful to Mr. Gladstone and to those that stand 
with him, not, indeed, for the mere concession of a political right, but 
for recognising the justice of their claims and choosing the fair hour. 
One of the most able opponents of Home Rule has protested against 
“the falsely applied historical method of speaking and thinking of 
England and Ireland as though they were two human beings, who, 
on closing a life-long quarrel, might be expected to entertain towards 
one another those sentiments of regret, generosity, or gratitude which 
are proper to men and women, but can only by the boldest of fictions 
be supposed to enter into the relations between classes or nations,” 
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If the opponents of Home Rule really maintain that nations are 
incapable of feeling generosity or gratitude, their study of history has 
stood them in little stead. They would scarcely maintain, for 
example, that France, as a whole, does not feel something like what 
we should call a feeling of revenge against Germany ; that Turkey 
does not regret theloss of her dependencies ; or, to return to Ireland, 
that Ireland, as a whole, did not feel grateful to France for the 
supposed good intentions of the French Republic and the First 
Consul, and does not feel grateful to Mr. Gladstone and the English- 
men who follow him. It would be difficult, I should imagine, for a 
high-minded Englishman of the present day not to feel some shame 
for the cruelties of Cromwell and for Pitt’s corruption of the Irish 
Parliament, no matter how much he may consider the swording of 
the one and the bribing of the other inevitable under the conditions. 

The author of “ England’s Case against Home Rule” finds it pre- 
posterous also that “living Irishmen should be grateful for the well- 
meant, though most unsuccessful, efforts made by the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom to govern one-third of the United Kingdom on 
sound principles of justice.” Here we have an astounding fefitio 
principit. Living Irishmen do not necessarily admit that the Par- 
liament of the United Kingdom has endeavoured to govern Ireland 
on sound principles of justice. That is one of the very points that 
would be most fiercely contested. Would any one now maintain 
that England would govern India on sound principles of justice by 
binding the Hindoo to a daily banquet of beeksteak cooked by the 
hands of a Feringhee, or forcing the Moslem to consume pig 
offered to him by the left hand of his masier? As that is the prin- 
ciple upon which the English Parliament of the United Kingdom 
has been governing Ireland for so long, it would be unreasonable to 
expect living Irishmen to be grateful for much of its ministries ; but 
that living Irishmen can be grateful for genuine efforts to redress 
their wrongs, Mr. Gladstone, and that vast proportion of the English 
people who have followed him in his course of justice, will, in spite 
of Mr. Dicey, have every reason to believe. 

In fact, Mr. Dicey, and kindred frigid reasoners of his school, err 
very grievously in ignoring, or affecting to ignore, the heroic side of 
humanity. Nations, in defiance of logic and definitions and disciples 
of the “ practical,” as they are but men in the mass, do very 
naturally and very distinctly resemble man in the unit ; and just as 
man with his faults and all his follies has in him so much of good, 
and is, happily for humanity, so readily appealed to by a high ideal 
and a noble purpose, so are nationalities, “If you prick us, do we not 
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bleed ?” are but the poetical words of a single Jew, but they are the 
plea for a whole oppressed Jewish nation. The defects of the Irish, 
like the defects of the Hebrew race, are the results of long and 
cruel oppression. But oppression cannot conquer virtue, and the 
virtue of gratitude to the just man is strong in Ireland to-day. Let 
Englishmen be assured that, in spite of the calculations of the class- 
room, Irishmen are, and always will be, grateful to the Englishmen 
who have striven for them, who sought to bind, and who succeeded 
in binding, their hearts together in bonds that are fashioned neither of 
gold nor of steel. 

Still, however, there is a fight to be fought yet before the day is 
won. Not much ofa fight, perhaps. The great principle of Home 
Rule is established. The coming of Home Rule is as certain as 
the succession of the seasons—became so certain on the day and hour 
when a great English prime minister rose in the House of Commons 
with a Home Rule Bill in his hand. But there are some foemen 
to be routed still before this noblest outcome of the Democratic 
principle in England be carried into effect. The odd league of Whig 
and Tory, the unholy alliance of the Conservative camp with the 
Liberal Union cabal, is indeed slowly falling to pieces before our 
eyes. It was strong enough to check the first rush at the General 
Election, but itis strong no longer. Round Table conferences on the 
one hand, and the sneers of Lord Randolph Churchill at his dis- 
carded “crutches” on the other, have had their due effect in 
dismembering the iudicrous political monster, upon whose forehead 
the name of Unionist was “as if in mockery writ.” But though 
this incomparable alliance is falling to pieces, it still exists, nominally. 
Lord Randolph Churchill is no longer a minister of the Crown ; his 
taunts of Lord Hartington have no official sting in them, and the 
Unionist Liberals may, if they like, believe that the Tory party do 
not echo Lord Randolph Churchill’s sentiments. They have de- 
luded themselves in so many matters that they may very well delude 
themselves as to that too. They may really believe, if they can, that 
they are still as united as they were in those early hours of Opera 
House fervour, when the Tory Lion and the Unionist Lamb mingled 
their breaths in good accord, and obscure individuals discovered for 
the first time that they were political personages. In their hearts 
they are not so confident. There is something vaguely pathetic 
about Sir Henry James’s peroration at Manchester the other day. 
He talks about the importance of organisation, and dwells upon all 
that the Liberal Unionists can accomplish by combination. “ By 
combination in almost every locality we can hold the balance, and in 
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holding the balance the great and chief power lies; and we will hold it 
so that the balance in our hands will not be wrongly adjusted.” It is 
difficult to refrain from smiling when one remembers the objurgations 
which men of Sir Henry James’s inclining levelled against the Irish 
advocates of Home Rule when they proposed to hold the balance in 
localities, and by combination, without regard to party, to serve the 
principles they had at heart. But what was little short of sin in an 
Irish advocate of Home Rule is a qualification for canonisation in a 
renegade or runaway Liberal, eager to stave off the evil hour of his 
own overthrow, anxious above ail things to keep Mr. Gladstone out 
of office. 

On the eve of any great struggle it is well and wary to survey the 
situation composedly, to estimate the strength cf the forces arrayed 
in opposition, and to endeavour, if possible, to appraise at their true 
value the relative strengths of the forces arrayed for and against. 
First and foremost, of course, in the consideration of the question of 
the opposition to Home Rule come the solid strength and limited 
intelligence of the Tory party. The Tory party are opposed to 
Home Rule. They have coquetted with it in seasons of fine weather, 
they have allied themselves with its advocates whenever they thought 
anything was to be gained by so doing ; it is perfectly possible even 
yet that they may become converted to its principles, and bring in 
a measure of Home Rule. The clothes-stealing policy has ever 
been a favourite one with the Tory party, and it is quite on the cards 
that an astute leader, whether a Salisbury or a Churchill, tired of 
arguing with the inexorable, may endeavour to thieve Mr. Gladstone’s 
laurels. But in their hearts the Tory party have not, and could not 
have, any sympathy with Home Rule, or with any measure calculated 
to effect reform. The Tory party has always for the last half-century 
stood steadfastly and stubbornly in the way of all measures of reform. 
It has acted persistently the part of the cow on the railroad track, 
and, as usual, the inevitable collision has proved exceedingly bad for 
the cow. There have been, indeed, moments when the stolid Tory 
cow, losing courage, has turned and galloped along the line ahead of 
the train, and has for the time being cheated itself and its comrade 
cows into the belief that it is really the motor power of the advancing 
engine. But, as a general principle, the Tory party have resolutely 
fought against the progress of civilisation with the fury and the 
fanaticism of the fakir. 

Let us, to go no further back than the present reign, look at the 
roll of great reforms since 1837. In every instance reform was 
denounced as innovation, as subversive and destructive, and all the 
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rest of it, by the traditional and persistent opponents of reform ; in 
every instance the reform was carried, frequently in consequence of 
the sudden conversion of those very antagonists ; and each reform 
has appeared to its succeeding decade as an inevitable evolution of 
civilisation, the struggle against which reads like the fight of Ahriman 
and Ormuzd, of darkness against light. The Tory party, to which 
it would seem that Mr. Dicey belongs, or the non-Radical party to 
which he certainly belongs, and which has of late numbered on its 
roll some remarkable adherents, has always combated progress tooth 
and nail. What, one asks with wonder, would the world, would 
England be like to-day if the Tory party had proved invariably 
triumphant, instead of invariably unsuccessful, in the annals of the 
Victorian age? We should be living now in a state of Chinese 
isolation—if, indeed, the epithet “Chinese,” as applied to such a 
condition of torpidity, of mummification, be not an insult to the 
Celestial empire. The history of the Victorian age is the history of the 
steady progress of Radical ideas against Whig and Tory obstinacy. 
I suppose there are few Tories of to-day who would really like to 
see England swept back to the days before the first Reform Bill, who 
would like to revive the Corn Laws, who would like in all the 
hundred and one ways to put back the hands of the clock, and 
reduce England to the level of Dahomey. Tory defiance is freely 
offered, let it be as freely accepted. Read over the history of the 
various great reforming movements of the Victorianage. Their story 
is in one respect curiously monotonous, but its monotony makes 
for us. Every reform has been opposed in the same way, with 
the same stubborn Conservatism, with the same blind antipathy to 
progress. In every case Conservatism, in its widest sense, has 
likened itself to Balaam’s ass, and seen an angel in the roadway. 
Unlike the angel of Balaam, however, the angel of Conservatism has 
proved to be as shadowy an apparition as the spirits of Glendower, 
and reform has ridden its road in triumph. If, therefore, we 
compare the great reform movement of Home Rule with any of 
the great reform movements which have preceded it for the last half- 
century, we shall be fully justified in assuming for it as honourable 
a case and as successful an issue. 

The only serious enemy to the cause of Home Rule, or, indeed, 
to any other cause of reform, is Lord Randolph Churchill. Fora 
time he has succeeded in galvanising something like life into the 
moribund, mummy-like Tory party. So long as Lord Randolph 
Churchill remains a Tory chieftain, so long the Tory party is a 
serious obstacle to civilisation; but whether Lord Randolph 
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Churchill will always be a Tory, remains, as Euripides would say, 
with the gods. His Toryism has for him the inestimable advantage 
of making him the man of genius among a legion of mediocrities 
against whose blackness his abilities “ stick fiery off indeed.” But it 
is possible that when Lord Randolph Churchill comes back to the 
command, he may so marshal his following that they will scarce 
know themselves for the wooden old Tories they used to be. One 
thing is clear, Lord Randolph Churchill’s qualities, whether for good 
or evil, make him the very serious opponent of any cause which for 
the time being he declares against. 

The Tory party being put aside, there remain the Liberal 
Unionists. Well, the Liberal Unionists are not much to boast of. 
With one, or at most two exceptions, they are what might be roughly, 
but not unhappily, described as a “shy lot.” Lord Hartington does 
not count in this estimate. He is one of the good Ar copper- 
fastened Whigs who ought long ago to have been dry-docked in 
snug Tory quarters. But, with the exception of Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir George Otto Trevelyan, the Liberal Unionists are not 
alarming foemen. Mr. Chamberlain already shows signs of returning 
to the fold. He has undoubtedly suffered heavily, from a political 
point of view, for obeying the wild impulse which flung him into 
grotesque alliance with antediluvian Toryism. A disciple of Darwin, 
uniting with gorillas to resist the march of man, would hardly present 
a more astounding or more inconsistent spectacle than the Radical 
of Radicals, the ally of Dilke, the founder of the Caucus, the beloved 
of Birmingham, joining hands with inarticulate, fuliginous Toryism, 
and swearing unholy alliance therewith. Naturally, the performance 
has for a time discredited Mr. Chamberlain in the eyes of real 
Radicalism and of devout Democracy ; but he may come back, and 
the part of the prodigal son is a delightful one to play under 
certain conditions and in certain circumstances. 

It is very curious that the amalgamated Liberal-Tory cabal have 
had to go outside the ranks of politics to find a champion of their 
cause. The best defence that has been made for them and their 
principles has been made by an outsider, by Professor Dicey, whose 
book, “ England’s Case against Home Rule,” has been the very 
covenant of the campaign against freedom. The story of this book is 
curious. It was the creation of the urgent need for a policy by the 
Liberal Unionists, and it has very successfully hoist them with their 
own petard. 

After the general election of 1886, when it became evident that 
Home Rule was no longer a mere Irish question, but an English 
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question az well, the antagonists of Home Rule felt that it was time 
to look about them. Even those who had floated into office on the 
stormy eddies of Opera House enthusiasm, and who professed to 
regard the Liberal Unionists as the saviours of their country, were 
nervously aware that, though for the moment they had the best of 
the game, they had by no means the best of the argument. They 
might boast the lungs of brass that could bellow, but they lacked 
the golden mouth that might plead. In their own ranks they had 
nobody. Lord Randolph Churchill might animate Belfast audiences 
with soul-stirring citations from Campbell, but as a cool and 
cautious arguer he was not to be relied on. Lord Salisbury, like 
a new Faust, had raised the Home Rule spirit by his Newport 
speech, and had striven ever since most unsuccessfully to conjure 
it back again with brave words about twenty years of firm govern- 
ment. They had nobody else whose utterances could be of any 
interest or importance to the world at large. Nor was there much 
comfort to be got from their Liberal Unionist allies. Lord 
Hartington has a cool, solid, stolid ability, which is excellent in the 
House of Commons or on the platform, but he could never become ° 
the Chrysostom of the anti-Home Rule propaganda, Mr. Goschen 
is delightful when he discourses serenely to the studious on the art 
of life and the vanity of hurry. Temple at ‘Sheen, or Epicurus 
among his olive-trees, is not blander, sweeter, more softly philoso- 
phic than the eminent financier, who to this day has not solved the 
great problem as to which party in the State he belongs to. But he 
was not the man to carry conviction of the evil of Home Rule to 
minds troubled by the eloquence of Mr. Gladstone, and the clear, 
finely-wrought arguments of Mr. Morley. Mr. Chamberlain was, 
indeed, opposed to the Gladstone Bill, but he was half a Home 
Ruler, and cherished notions of federal councils and the like—rank 
heresies to the advocates of coercion as the true Sangrado panacea. 
Sir George Trevelyan, by virtue of his exquisite prose, is one of the 
glories of Victorian literature, but the biographer of Macaulay, the 
historian of Charles James Fox, the humorist of “ Horace at the 
University of Athens,” the chronicle of Cawnpore, is at his 
weakest when, as a Liberal, he wrestles, like Jacob, with the angel 
of Liberal principles. ‘There was nobody else, for, as far as Iam 
aware, none looked toSir Henry James as the heaven-sent advo- 
cate of Liberal Unionism. Suddenly a light shone upon their 
darkness when Mr. Dicey stepped into the arena with his “ England’s 
Case against Home Rule,” and from the whole anti-Home Rule 
league went up a wild cry of exultation, Here was a man of 
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eminence, of education, of name, who could really argue with 
apparently passionless directness, whose reputation was recognised 
on all sides, and who was actually putting into clear and compre- 
hensive English all the incoherent hatred of Home Rule which had 
been possessing its enemies like an evil spirit, and actually forging 
the molten iron of their indignation into serviceable weapons against 
the arch enemy, the new /ufime. Never since the days when 
Coriolanus halted before the threshold of Aufidius has there been 
greater joy over the appearance of an unexpected ally. Had not 
Mr. Gladstone quoted, and quoted with approval, Mr. Dicey in one 
of his speeches, and was not Mr. Dicey now appearing in print to 
confute, rout, and wholly put to shame Mr. Gladstone and all those 
who thought so with him ? 

It is easy to understand the joy of the Conservative party and 
some of their allies. After the heat and fire of their distemper, Mr. 
Dicey not unnaturally appeared to them to speak with the speech 
of angels. The gravity of his tone, the assumption of scholastic 
superiority to the passions of politics and the frenzy of party, the 
affectation of icy impartiality, gave Mr. Dicey’s volume an extraordi- 
nary value in the eyes of the opponents of Home Rule in general and 
of Mr. Gladstone in particular. 

The Conservative party may not deserve the epithet which Mr. 
Mill once applied to it of the stupid party, but even its warmest 
admirers could hardly reckon it as a reasoning party. A little 
display of reasoning goes a long way with it, and when it found 
Mr. Dicey speaking at once so confidently and so coldly of the 
iniquities of Home Rule and the errors of Mr. Gladstone, it felt as 
elated as Voltaire’s Puced/e on a certain famous occasion. 

The advocates of Home Rule will fail, however, to be much im- 
pressed by the array of Mr. Dicey’s arguments, or by his method of 
marshalling them. An argument does not of necessity become more 
convincing by being uttered with an assumption of philosophic com- 
posure, any more than the English of the wandering Briton becomes 
more intelligible to the French Custom-house officer by being shouted 
at him with appalling distinctness and syllable by syllable. It does 
not need much study of Mr. Dicey’s pages to discover that most of 
his arguments are fantastic and misleading, and that even where the 
arguments themselves are sound the deductions from them are quite 
inaccurate. 

Let me in conclusion quote a Turkish proverb which encloses 
much wisdom in a little compass: “The dog barks; the caravan 
passes on.” The mind at once calls up the picture of the white-walled 
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Arab town, the eager faces, the long line of pilgrims, the swaying 
camels, and, beyond, the desert stretching out to Mecca, to the goal 
of so many high hopes, so many passionate desires. If, as the great 
procession passes slowly out and onward, some dog barks, wildly 
scurrying hither and thither in all imaginable excitement, while the 
yellow sand flies, who heeds? ‘The caravan goes its way through dark- 
ness and through danger, and those who share in the labour and who 
reach the haven come back with shining faces, and are accounted 


happy. 


JUSTIN HUNTLY M°CARTHY. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


A SUGGESTION TO SHIPBUILDERS. 


HE terrible tragedy of the sudden sinking of the emigrant ship 

“ Kapunda,” with a loss of nearly 300 lives, sternly enforces 
the demand for some further security against such disasters, especially 
when we face the fact that the liability to collision increases directly 
with the increase of transmarine intercourse. The main highway ot 
the British Empire is the ocean, and the prosperity of our small home 
island and our huge colonies, as well as the general stability of the 
Empire, primarily depends on the safety and facility of our navigation 
of our national highway. Britannia must rule the waves or perish. 
We battle successfully against the power of these waves by increasing 
the magnitude and strength of our ships. The terrors of a lee shore 
during a gale are reduced to a trifle by the agency of steam ; but the 
bigger our ships, the greater their speed and numbers, the greater 
and greater becomes the danger of collision. 

Reflecting on this, it has occurred to me that the fatal conse- 
quences of the rapid sinking of a ship may be averted by a very 
simple device, viz., that of making certain parts of the upper deck of 
all passenger ships to act as automatic rafts. All that is necessary 
for this purpose is that they should be made of wood as usual, and 
pontooned by means of a few empty casks, or other air-tight or cork- 
stuffed compartments, and so fixed to the timbers as to be capable 
of rising freely without any end-shift or side-shift—a very simple 
mechanical problem. The bulwarks might be attached to the deck 
and float up with it as bulwarks to the raft. 

This attachment of the bulwarks may be effected by fixing the air 
or cork-stuffed floatation compartments in the angle between the 
upper face of the deck and the bulwarks, making them of shape and 
size to serve as comfortable deck seats at ordinary times. These 
would indicate the floating or raft portions of the deck, to which the 
passengers would hasten at the moment of danger. 

The chances of escape would be further increased if the lifeboats 
of the ship were attached to the floating portions of the deck, and 
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thus became simultaneously and automatically launched with them. 
A certain amount of fresh water and food should be attached to 
either the raft or the boats, or both. 

I am quite aware that these are amateur suggestions, which in 
the course of nature will receive more or less of snubbing from pro- 
fessional experts. This, however, can be set aside—will be set aside 
easily enough—if only one of our great shipping firms will demand of 
their builders the construction of such safeguard, and advertise the 
fact that they have a ship or ships so constructed. Commercial 
demand will do the rest. 

It may be that the idea is an old one, and that only my ignorance 
of practical shipbuilding has kept me in the dark concerning it. I 
offer the suggestion to all whom it may concern, nevertheless. The 
interests of humanity are of more importance than my risk of being 
laughed at. 

OILING THE WAVES. 


i “Science in Short Chapters,” page 311, I submitted a short 

historical summary of this subject, and a general statement 
of the philosophy of the calming action of oil when poured upon 
troubled waters. I also suggested that a series of experiments 
should be made in order to establish the fact and the magnitude of 
the calming action, the kind of oils suited for the purpose, and to 
answer other practical questions. 

Such experiments have been made lately, and the results, in the 
form of a memorandum, dated June 16 last, have been wisely printed 
and circulated by the Admiralty. The following are some of the 
more important facts elicited : 

The effect is greatest on free waves, z.¢. waves in deep water. 

It is uncertain in a surf, or waves breaking on a bar, as nothing 
can prevent the larger waves from breaking, but even here it is of 
some service. 

A small quantity of oil suffices, if so applied that it shall spread 
to windward. 

It is useful in a ship or boat, both when running or lying to or 
wearing. 

No experiences are related of its use when hoisting a boat up in 
a seaway at sea, but it is highly probable that much time and injury 
to the boat would be saved by its application on such occasions. 

As the oil is thickened by cooling it is not able to spread so far in 
cold weather, and its effect is thus reduced. This varies with the 
description of the oil. 
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The best method of application from a ship at sea appears to be 
by hanging over the side small canvas bags holding one to two 
gallons of oil, the bags immersed and being pricked with a sail 
needle to allow leakage of the oil. The position of these bags to 
vary with the circumstances. Running before the wind they should 
be hung from either bow and allowed to tow in the water. 

Technical directions are given for other conditions, the most 
important of which are those relating to boarding a wreck. For this 
purpose it is recommended to pour oil overboard to windward of her 
before going alongside, the effect greatly depending upon the set of 
the current and the depth of water. 

According to the results of these experiments a supply of oil 
should be insisted upon as an indispensable part of the outfit of every 
lifeboat. 

The attention of officers is called to the whole subject by the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, who affirm “that a very 
small quantity of oil, skilfully applied, may prevent much damage 


both to ships (especially the smaller classes) and to boats by modi- 


fying the action of breaking seas.” 

“The heaviest and thickest oils are the most effectual. Refined 
kerosene is of little use; crude petroleum is serviceable when 
nothing else is obtainable ; but all animal and vegetable oils, such as 
waste oil from engines, have great effect.” 

I suggested in the short chapter above-named that ‘dead oil,” 
which is a waste product from gasworks and the cheapest of all oils, 
should be tried ; but, from what I can at present learn, it has escaped 
the attention of my Lords Commissioners. 


WavE ENGINES. 


R. E. T. STEEN, a Californian engineer, is making experi- 

ments on the beach near San Francisco with the object of 

raising a head of water 350 feet high, which by its downflow may 

supply the city with 50,000 to 60,000 horse-power easily available ; 

the raising to be effected by pumps worked by wave-power. A 

lever or pump-handle 32 feet long is attached to a float, and as the 

waves rise and fall this float works the pump-handle, and thus the 
water is raised. 

The old project of using the rise and fall of the tides as a source 
of power has been continually revived, and as frequently abandoned, 
for the good and sufficient reason that the pump-handle, or its 
equivalent, only rises and falls once in 12 hours and 25 minutes. 
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With the waves used by Mr. Steen the case is very different ; 
they can be made to work a pump-handle very actively, though, of 
course, this source of power, like that of windmills, is subject to dis- 
turbance by the fluctuations cf the weather. The wind is, in fact, the 
source of power in Mr. Steen’s machine, seeing that the waves he uses 
are waves raised by the friction of the wind on the surface of the sea. 

There are two distinct methods of applying such wave-power—one, 
as in Mr. Steen’s machine, by using the rise and fall of the waves ; 
another by utilising the horizontal drift of the breakers on the shore. 

I witnessed a grand exhibition of the magnitude of this power 
during the storm of the 15th and 16th October last at Brighton. 
Standing on the pier, just over the break of the rollers, the force of 
the advancing and receding heap of water, as it flung itself on the 
embankment and tore it to pieces, was magnificently displayed and 
suggestive of many practical reflections. 

Vertical flaps, presenting a large surface even to ordinary rollers, 
would be oscillated with great force, proportionate to the extent of 
their surface. The reciprocating motion of the flaps, repeated 


‘ inversely by an arm extending from the other side of the fulcrum, 


could easily be made to communicate itself to any kind of machinery. 
The difficulty on our coasts would arise from the necessity of only 
using this agent during a short period of time, at each tide, unless 
the machine were made movable. This, however, would not be 
the case on the shores of the tideless Mediterranean, where it would 
work on steadily all day and all night, excepting in calm weather. 


A House or STRAW. 


W* are told that at the forthcoming American Exhibition will 
be shown a house constructed entirely of straw, or materials 

made from straw. The idea seems to have amused some of our 

newspaper writers, who describe it as the latest Yankee craze. 

I venture to regard it quite differently, believing firmly that, if 
skilfully carried out, the scheme is very promising ; and paradoxical 
though it may appear, my anticipation is that the leading merit of 
such a structure will prove to be its fireproof qualities ; that is, 
assuming that timbers, floors, staircases, doors, and every other part 
of the building, ordinarily made of wood, shall be substituted by a 
composition of pulped or compressed straw. 

Those who remember my Notes on “Fireproof Paper Struc- 
tures,” December, 1885, and “ Resistance of Paper to Combustion,” 
May, 1886, will be little surprised at this conclusion—less so when 
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the composition of straw is considered. It-consists of a small 
quantity of woody fibre, similar to that of the bulk of ordinary wood, 
but coated with askin of flint. The woody fibre is freely combustible, 
the flint is quite incombustible. This is shown by burning a quantity 
of loose straw and examining the ash, which will be found to greatly 
exceed in quantity the ash from a corresponding weight of wood or 
of paper that is made from rags or sawdust. Those who can use a 
blowpipe may easily obtain a bead of glass from a portion of a single 
wheat-straw, by burning it gradually from one end and fusing the ash 
as fast as it is formed. 

If straw be pulped, and the pulp compressed into slabs, beams, 
&c., as the description of the intended building indicates, it will 
form a dense material, free from the porosity which aids the com- 
bustibility of wood, and will thus have the properties described in 
the above quoted Notes, that so effectively protect closely packed 
paper from burning, but, being more densely packed than books 
and paper sheets, will resist more effectively. Besides this, its re- 
sistance is still further strengthencd by the siliceous scaly particles that 
surround every fibre or cell-skin of woody matter. 

Though I have not tried the experiment directly, nor seen the 
material, I venture to predict that a block of such compressed and 
moulded straw pulp would fuse on its surface if greatly heated, and 
thus a skin of fireproof enamel would envelop the mass. This should 
happen inside the straw chimney of the straw building, which would 
become a smooth enamelled tunnel, if its first lining of soot were 


fired. 
INSECT-HUNTING IN A SUBURBAN GARDEN. 


HE County of Middlesex Natural History Society has started 
very promisingly. It has already, before the completion 
of its first year, above 300 members; the meetings are largely 
attended, and the proceedings very interesting. It appears strange, 
at first sight, that the metropolitan county should be so long behind 
the other counties in starting such a society. Middlesex has 
been regarded as so largely absorbed by London as to have no par- 
ticular natural history of its own, no fauna nor flora worth studying, 
and no geology of its own but London clay. 

I endeavoured to show at the first field meeting that it has, at 
any rate, a meteorology of its own, displayed by the London fogs, 
and that these possess considerable scientific interest. 

At the first evening mecting (Nov. 16 last), Mr. Sydney T, Klein 
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refuted in a very striking manner the notion that the encroachments 
of London have destroyed the wild fauna of its suburbs. He resides 
in Church Road, Willesden, a good typical specimen of a suburban 
thoroughfare. It is about half a mile long, and contains detached, 
semi-detached, and fully attached houses of very various sizes and 
values. 

He is an expert in entomology, and not only has a brain full of most 
excruciating names of insects, but knows all about their habits, what 
they eat and what they drink, when they go to bed and when they 
get up, when and where they go a-courting, when and where they lay 
their eggs, whether they nurse or neglect their babies, and all the 
nursery details. He has studied their vices, and although I have the 
greatest respect for Mr. Klein as regards all his relations to his fellow 
creatures, I cannot refrain from accusing him of taking a very mean 
advantage of the drinking propensities of certain Lepidoptera, in 
order to lure them into his collecting bottles. I have seen him in 
the act of demoralising these creatures, promoting their dipsomania 
by spreading a mixture of brown sugar, treacle, and rum on the 
trunks of trees, walls of a summer-house, surface of palings, and other 
unlicensed places of resort, and half an hour afterwards I have 
witnessed the result ; a crowd of inebriated moths, so miserably 
besotted as to walk placidly to their doom when the mouth of the 
collecting bottle was presented to their heads, and a slight vis a ¢ergo 
applied by touch of the forefinger. 

By this and other devices specified in the paper (published in the 
Journal of Microscopy and Natural Science), Mr. Klein succeeded 
in examining between 8,000 and 12,000 specimens of Lepidoptera 
alone in twenty-one nights, the whole time occupied in hunting 
amounting to thirty-six hours. 

The first five hours’ hunting fully refuted the objection brought 
against the young society, “that the fauna of Middlesex had been 
so threshed out that there was no need of such a society,” for in 
this short time Mr. Klein captured, in the imago stage alone, over 
thirty new species not mentioned in the latest published list of 
Middlesex species. During the thirty-six hours fifty-eight new 
species were captured, and all in the one garden. Some of these 
are so rare that no specimens are in the British Museum. The 
results were exhibited to the society in a large collection of above 
1,000 specimens, all skilfully pinned out and admirably displayed in 
cabinet trays. They included Hymenoptera as well as the Lepi- 
doptera above referred to. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


BULL-BAITING IN PARIS. 


HE worst fears I formed from the toleration accorded bull-baiting 
in Nismes and other towns of Southern France have been 
realised, and the most detestable of amusements of races claiming to 
be civilised has now found its way to Paris. This is nothing less than 
a scandal to Europe. The atrocities customary at the ordinary bull- 
fights were, of course, not perpetrated. No tortured animal was slain, 
and nohorse with its flanks ripped open caught its foot in its own bowels 
to the delight of a delirious crowd. The whole affair belonged rather 
to the order of sport known as bull-baiting, which public feeling put 
down in England half a centuryago. It is, however, the thin end of 
the wedge. Once admit the torture of animals as an amusement, and 
the details which give spice to the entertainment will soon be 
supplied. It is forced as an irresistible conviction upon the mind that 
the Latin races have an inherent tendency to cruelty and bloodshed, 
which the influences of civilisation are powerless to check. That 
France under Republican institutions should in this respect sink 
lower than she has fallen under monarchy or empire, is a sign that 
will be contemplated with regret and dismay. 


THE OarH. 


STRANGE heresy has manifested itself in England. In one 
form or another it has probably existed long. Not until 
recently, however, has it shown itself in open places and been 
recognised as existent. Asa result of those scandalous divorce cases 
which have recently shocked England, stabbed her reputation in 
foreign countries, and created universal nausea, the notion now 
finds universal utterance that a duty more sacred than an oath is 
that of shielding the reputation of a woman. Into the general argu- 
ment thus opened out I have no inclination to proceed. That man’s 
mission and duty involve the protection of the weaker sex is of course 
admitted, and views as to the manner in which protection is to be 
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afforded will naturally differ. Men of education will probably prefer 
to be regarded as criminal rather than abject. A man, then, naving 
committed an act of profound immorality, must elect for himself how 
to repair the wrong he has committed or how to screen his partner 
in wrongdoing. There is, however, a difference between a man per- 
juring himself for the sake of a woman and the defence of perjury in 
the abstract which, @ propos to such cases, is now in speech and 
writing openly avowed. An oath is after all a sufficiently important 
matter not to be lightly treated. Respect for the oath is at the basis 
of society. Every sanction, moral, social, theolugical, is involved in 
its observance. Are we, then, to insert a saving clause to the effect 
that truthfulness shall be imperative except in one case? Or, again, 
how is it to be expected, if chivalry demands falsehood in defence of 
a woman, that men of blunter perceptions will not find other cases 
in which it is even more justifiable? A result of the state of affairs 
already existing is that a man cannot fully vindicate a woman even 
when she is entirely innocent, seeing that his speech would be the 
same whatever may be his relations with her. A horrible injustice 
may thus be, and doubtless is often, done toa woman. I cannot 
decide a question in which each man is a law to himself, nor can 
I expect observance of laws which are not in consonance with public 
feeling. I am at least sure, however, that perjury, even when in- 
evitable, is a terrible crime to incur, and that harm must necessarily 
be done where men lightly discuss its perpetration. 


Prout uPON Mr. RUSKIN. 


OME time has elapsed since I last referred to those autobiogra- 
phical utterances of Mr. Ruskin which have attracted more 
general attention than any of his previous sayings. In one of the 
most recent of his writings he supplies with characteristic earnestness 
and thoroughness a criticism on himself which must at the time it was 
written have caused him some heart-searching. ‘The period at which 
he has now arrived in his autobiography is that of the publication of 
“ Modern Painters.” What a hold that brilliant work took upon a 
portion of the public, and how much consternation it caused in the 
studios, are now generally known. It is difficult to realise whether 
those who were praised or those who were censured were more per- 
plexed by their self-constituted critic. Among the painters, however, 
who recognised the importance of this contribution to the higher 
criticism was Samuel Prout, whose observations upon the first volume, 
which is all that was then published, are signally just and wise. 
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While owning the brilliant qualities of the book, Prout says: “ Had 
the work been written with the courteousness of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
lecture, it would have been ‘a standard work ’;” and, again, he adds: 
“* Every author who writes to do good, will work with firmness and 
candour, cleaving to what is good, but cautious of giving pain or 
offence.” That Mr. Ruskin accepts now this statement, made as it 
was at his own expense, is clear from his publishingit. An invalu- 
able lesson to young critics is afforded in it. Among many reasons 
for avoiding needlessly strong language a few stand prominent. In 
some cases the men you attack will become your friends, and un- 
called-for severity, as in Byron’s attack in “English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers ” upon Scott, may be a subject of enduring regret. Strong 
words, again, fail to carry conviction when more temperate language 
begets it. Most important of all, just censure, expressed with mode- 
ration, benefits, and rarely hurts. Few men would be other than 
grateful for such. Smartness of attack, satire, and other weapons 
which are favourites with the inexperienced writer, cause lasting 
mortification and beget enmities not easily overcome. Mr. Ruskin 
has done well to quote this criticism, the lesson of which in these 
days is not unneeded. 


RECENT SERIES OF BOOKS. 


HE present age is, perhaps rightly, credited with a taste for 
works in series. A set of volumes uniform in appearance and 
extending over a row in the library has a pleasing aspect, and it is 
hard if among them there is not one to suit the mood in which the 
possessor finds himself. We are accordingly deluged with series of 
“English Men of Letters,” “ Eminent Women,” “Great Writers,” 
“‘ Historic Towns,” and half a hundred other scientific, bibliographical, 
what-not. Pornographic literature itself now takes the form of 
series, and the works on which has been bestowed the name cf 
Kpurrdadca, things out of the crypt or out of the darkness, are issued 
in more or less rapidly augmenting sets. I own to being but half 
convinced of the necessity or advantage of this species of uniformity. 
A trained writer can doubtless compress into the dimensions of a 
leading article all he has to say upon a certain subject. If the need 
arose he could probably expand it into an essay. So a man can 
write a life of Ben Jonson that shall extend to more or less nearly a 
couple of hundred pages, while a second will compress into the same 
space a life of Lamb. Yet of Ben Jonson we know next to nothing, 
while in the case of his successor materials for biography are super- 
abundant. Of a necessity, then, padding must be used in the one 
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case, or the work in the other must be unduly abridged. In the 
interesting series of “ Historic Towns,” of which, under the care of 
Professor Freeman and the Rev. Wm. Hunt,! the space assigned 
Exeter is as great as that accorded London and Winchester, St. 
Andrews and Colchester will each assumably be treated at equal 
length. In this case it is clear that, so far at least as regards present 
importance, which, of course, has nothing to do with historic import 
ance, outside uniformity means internal disproportion. 


THE MONOGRAPH. 


™~O far as regards memoirs of great men of whose lives the parti- 
culars are preserved, there is, in fact, nothing to choose between 
the brief records given in a biographical dictionary and a full 
biography. For a monograph there is not often a place. Occupied as 
is the time of most of us, there are few who are content to know Lamb, 
to use twice the same name, otherwise than in his Life and Letters by 
Talfourd ; or Keats, except in Lord Houghton’s pleasing and picturesque 
records. A memoir wholly disproportionate with the importance of 
the subject, such as Lord Russell’s Life of Moore, will naturally 
remain unread. Who, however, to keep to the domain of delles 
lettres, would lose such insight into character as is furnished by Moore’s 
Life of Byron, emasculated as this is known to be, or Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott? Autobiographies constitute, of course, a class to them- 
selves, and include some of the most edifying and instructive of 
works. I have no wish to puff works which are still before the public. 
In the interest of truth, however, I will say, as we are compelled to 
make constant reference to biographies, that of all English hand-books, 
none of them too satisfactory, the best is the “ Dictionary of Biogra- 
phical Reference” of Mr. Lawrence B. Phillips,” in which the name 
and profession of a very large number of men are given, with the real 
or approximate dates of birth and death, and references to sources of 
full information. This is wandering from the subject. I recur, however, 
to my point, which is this, that monographs are rarely valuable except 
as stimulants to indolent readers, and that their place is less with 
biographies than with essays. 


CRAM. 


A MONG the best rewarded and most successful men of the day 
are the professional crammers for our universities and public 
services, For the man who can enable a candidate for a degree or 
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a post of importance to pass an examination on a subject held to be 
essential without, in fact, knowing anything about it, a successful 
career is ordinarily in store. In one instance only have I known it 
to fail, and this was in the case of a man, recently deceased, who, 
unluckily for himself, was too clever and crammed his pupils so 
successfully that university proceedings were turned into ridicule. 
This unfortunate gentleman became accordingly the victim of what 
was practically a cabal, and had to throw u» his engagement. With 
his retirement the system of university instruction took its normal 
character, and ignorance contrived to receive as heretofore an 
academic cachet. Englishmen are angry when they are told they 
are governed by shams, yet what greater fraud or sham can there 
be? If the examination tests are too severe, let the standard be 
lowered, but in the name of common sense do not let us confer 
degrees on those who know little more of the subject with which they 
deal than if they read out their answers from a book. Here is what, 
ad propos to examinations in English literature for the Indian civil 
service, the Dean of Winchester has to say concerning those who 
came before him : “ Here and there a really clever fellow, who would 
have done justice to any subject, used to answer his papers as if 
he had read the books he offered, and had entered into the spirit of 
them, but a great bulk of candidates reproduced monotonously the 
terrible cram that had been poured into them by their tutors.” So 
well known is the state of affairs that a reference to it or a condemna- 
tion of it will be regarded in many quarters with an uplifting of the 
eyebrows. It is not a “thrice told tale,” it is a three-hundred-times 
told tale. Nevertheless it is a crying evil, and the thought that the 
very art of healing is in part at least taught by cram shows what 
important issues may be at stake. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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A SON OF HAGAR. 


By HALL CAINE, Author of ‘The Shadow of a Crime.’ 


‘A brilliant and powerful romance. There has not appeared in this country for a long time past a story more 
brilliantly and forcibly told. It stands out from the novels of the day as the work of an acute thinker ard 
powerful writer.’—ScoTsMAN. 


‘ Although legal complications form an integral part of this novel, the central motive around which the 
dramatic action revolves is not one of law. but of passion, and here Mr. Caine is sometimes very strong, as in the 
episode of Mercy Fisher and her child, which, though it is, like the Fantine episode in ‘*‘ Les Misérables,” almost 
too painful for art, may really be compared with that terrible picture for power and pathos. . . . The yearning of 
the poor mother to catch one glimpse of the little face she has never seen is rendered with extraordinary imagi- 
native intensity. Evidently the mother ard child are drawn straight from li‘e. . . . Parson Christian, the 
Cumberland clergyman, who is Jack-of-all-trades but master of all, is as true and striking a figure as it is new in 
fiction. There is no type of rustic in England finer than the Cumbrian “ statesman,” and never before has he been 
so vigorously limned as here."—ATHEN ZUM. 


‘Mr. Caine, to judge from his new work, “‘ A Son of Hagar,” has not lost the power which characterised bis 
novel “ The Shadow of a Crime.” ... . Evidences of talent. abound. There can be no more intensely pathetic 
picture than that of the young mother, Mercy Fisher. The girl is struck blind after the birth of her boy. While 
he is dying of croup, her agoni-ing yearning to see his face once ere he leaves her for ever is depicted with 
harrowing power.’— MORNING Post. 


‘Its imagination, its contemplativeness, and its utter unconventionality fascinate the reader, while sometimes 
he is carried away on the wings of passion, and ever and anon thrilled with the conviction of reality. Nearly every 
chapter in the book may be said to constitute a scene of subtle comedy. . .. Of modern writers, whose works 
deserve to live while the English language is spoken, there are very few, but assuredly Mr. Hall Caine may swell 
the ranks for the sake of the only two published works with which we are acquainted. Able and powerful as 
his ** Shadow of a Crime” was unanimously agreed to be, it did not appeal so strongly te every class as does his 
prisent book, A powerful and unique work, with the stamp of genius marked indelibly upon it.’ 

WHITEHALL REVIEW. 


‘Mr. Hall Caine’s novels are, in their way, prose epics. .. . He is a wonderfully powerful novelist.’ 
GLAsGow HERALD 

‘Mr. Hall Caine has done for the fells and dales of Cumberland what George Eliot did for pastoral Derbyshire 
and Warwickshire. ... His power of portraiture is very great, his pictures of fell scenery ure trenchant 
transcripts from nature. . . . There are few episodes in mcdern fiction more pathetic than the death of Mercy 
Fisher’s baby.".—-WESTMOhELAND GAZETTE. 

‘ Passion, eloquence, and conviction. . . . One magnificent chapter.’—StT. JAMEs’s GAZETTE. 

‘A story of great vigour, picturesqueness, and power.—ScHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE. 


‘ One of the strong books of theseason. The old clergyman Christian is worthy of the author of “Tom Jones.’’’ 
CouNTY GENTLEMAN, 


‘Shows the hand of a great master... . A poet, preacher, prophet. The last book of the story rises to a 
sublimity of grandeur. The retribution on Hrgh Ritson bas its forecasts in the last hours of Ralph Nickleby, 
and his death recalls that of the hapless brother of Charlotte Bronté. The characters seem to live and breathe 
on the pages before us. One of them, Parson Christian, is worthy to stand beside the Vicar of Wakefield. .. . 
Scenes in this story will linger in the memory Jong after the book is laid aside. —-DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 


‘A novel of great vigour, of masterly power, and of strong, intense feeling. . . . Done with a force ard 
freshness which leave a very vivid panorama on the memory and the feeling of the reader. . . . Fine diarratic 
presentation of character and passion. . . . Touches, with the magic of romance, the remote country life cf 
Cumberland as Mr. Blackmere touched . . . the old life of the region cf Exmoor.—ScHooL BoarD CHLONICLE, 


‘A powerful,,almost lurid, study of a Nineteenth Century Macbeth.’—RocHDALE OBSERVER. 


‘Mr. Hall Caine surpasses every other novelist of the period in true rustic atmosphere. His story is £0 to’d 
as Lo arouse breathless interest.—WESTEbN MORNING NEWS. 


‘ Taken altogether, the story is in every sense of the word a great story. It is intensely dramatic. Quite 
apart from the central figure of the novel—which, in its breadth of treatment and its minuteness of detail, is a 
marvellous piece of mental portraiture—the surroundings in which it is set have a freshness in conception, a grace 
in finish, and an inner beauty of their own which are captivating in the highest degree. . . . In the way of the 
indigenous country clergyman of the rast. nothing tetter than Fareon Christian has been given us in a novel 
since Fielding’s Parson Adams. . . . Masterly fiction.’—LIVERPOOL MERCURY. 


_ ‘It takes a master-hand to draw such pictures as “ Young Folk’s Day” in the Vale of Newlands, and the 
stricken home of tle Charcoal-burner.'—LITERARY WORLD. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.'S LIST OF BOOKS, 


Now ready, in 10 vols. 8vo, £4. 10s., or 9s.each. Vol. X, is the Glossary. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with 
a Life of the Poet, Notes, Bibliographies, &. By the Rev. Atexanper Dyce. With a 
Preface by the late Joun Forster, and several Portraits. 

This Edition isan exact Reprint of the Fourth Edition (July 1880) ; but it is on superior paper (antique-laid, 
faint-toned, specially designed for this work) and is printed in the finest style of workmanship by Messrs. Hazell, 


Wateon, & Viney, Limited, handsomely bound in extra cloth, gilt, gilt tops. DYCE’S EDITION of SHAKE- 
SPEARE, always the most POPULAR and SCHOLARLY of the Library Editions of the Poet, will now be at the same 


time the CHEAPEST, HANDIEST, and HANDSOMEST. 








In large post 4to. on antique-laid paper (specially designed and made for this work), Plates 
on finest hand-made paper, and bound in most superb style, 42s. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH CARICATURISTS AND 
GRAPHIC HUMOURISTS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Granam Everitt. 
Illustrated by a large number of Reproductions on Wood of scarce Caricatures, Broadsides, 
Book Illustrations, &c., by the Cruikshanks, Rowlandson, Gillray, Bunbury, Theodore 
Lane, Crowquill, Bennett, Sandby, Thackeray, Doré, Seymour, ‘ Phiz,’ Leech, &c. 

‘Mr. Everitt has succeeded in producing an entertaining history of caricature, and consequently of the events, 
potitical and social, of the century—in fact, a thoroughly readable and instructive book.’—PALU MALL GAZETTE. 


Fully Illustrated, with Plates and Woodcuts, demy 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ART. By Francis C. Turvynr, B.A, 
Illustrated by Copies of some of the most famous Paintings and Sculptures. 
* The book is just such a one as should be put into the hands of the young persons of either sex who have 
developed a taste for art.’.—GLOBE. 


RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY, consisting of 
old Heroic Ballads, Songs, and other Pieces of our Earlier Poets, together with some few 
of later date. By Tuomas Percy, D.D. Edited, with a General Intro luction, Additional 
Preface, Notes, Glossary, &¢c., by Henry B. Wueattey, F.S.A. In 3 vols. medium 
8vo. cloth gilt, gilt tops, handsomely printed on antique paper (specially made), 31s. 6d. 


NEW WORK by Mr. HUBERT HALL, of the Record Office. 


With numerous Coloured and other Plates derived from contemporary drawings, and a large folding 
Coloured Map of London in Sixteenth Century. 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 10s. éd. 


SOCIETY IN THE ELIZABETHAN AGE. By Huserr Hatt. 


ConTENTs.—Chap. I. The Landlord.—II. The Steward.—III. The Tenant.—IV. The Burgess.—V. The 
Merchant.—VI. The Host.—-VII. The Courtier.—VIII. The Churchman.—-1X. The Official—X. The Lawyer. 
AppENDIx I. Notes and References to Chaps. I.-X. ApprenpIx II. The Darrell Papers. 

* Those who wish to understand the manners and customs of our ancestors of the sixteenth century, as they 
really were, and not as they ought to have been, cannot do better tian read it.’—TRuTa. 

*Of deep interest..—Mornine Post. * Most curious and suggestive. —SaTURDAY REVIEW. 

* Vastly entertaining.’—PuNcH. ‘A most graphic picture of the times. —-WESTERN ANTIQUARY,. 


STEPNIAK'S NEW BOOK. Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


THE RUSSIAN STORM-CLOUD; or, Russia in her Relation to 


her Neighbouring States. 
*Any one desirous of studying the political question of the day—the strength and importance of Russia— 


cannot do better than read the ** Russian Storm-Cloud.” ’—AcADEMyY. 
*Stepniak’s obvious self-restraint and moderation, combined with his avowal of revolutionary sympathies, 


greatly enhance the value of bis political forecast.’.—SatunDAY REVIEW. 
*'t he most interesting book Stepniak has yet put forth,’—St. Jamzs’s GAZETTE. 


THE HISTORICAL BASIS OF MODERN EUROPE 


(1760-1815). An Introductory Study to the General History of Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century. By ArcurpaLtp Werr, M.A. 8vo. lis. 


MISS FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NEW BOOK. &vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND: Sketches of Men and Manners in the 


United States. 
‘Seldom does one come across a book of travels so thoroughly amusing, from first to last, as “Tom Tiddler’s 


Ground.” ’ —ST. JAMEs’s GAZETTR. ; 
‘There can be little doub) that “Tom Tid Uer’s Ground” will meet with an equally popular reception on 


either side of the “ herring pond.”’—Morni oO 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., Paternoster Square. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO,’S NEW BOOKS, 


JAMES FRASER, SECOND BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. A Memoir. 
(1818-1885.) By THOMAS HuGuHEs, Q.C. With a New Portrait. 8vo. 16s. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GOETHE AND CARLYLE. Edited 

















by CuarLes Exvior Norton. Crown 8vo. 9s. (in a few days. 
REMINISCENCES BY THOMAS CARLYLE. Edited by Cuartes Exior 
Norron. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, [Jmmediate!y . 





BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
FROM DEATH TO LIFE. Fragments of Teaching to a Village Congregation. With 


Letters * = LIFE AFTER DEATH. By Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rectorof Eversley. Edited by his Wire. 
Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


GODLINESS AND MANLINESS. A Miscellany of Brief Papers touching the 
Relation of Religion to Life. By JoHN W. DIGGLE, M.A., Vicar of Mossley Hill, Liverpool ; late Lecturer 
and Postmaster of Merton College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MITCHELHURST PLACE,’ 
A GARDEN OF MEMORIES; MRS. AUSTIN; LIZZIE’S BARGAIN. 


Three Storie:. By MARGARET VELEY, Author of ‘ Mitchelhurst Place,’ ‘For Percival,’ &c. 2 vols. Globe 
8vo. 12s. 











A NEW NOVEL BY MR. THOMAS HARDY. 
THE WOODLANDERS. 


By Tuomas Harpy, Author of ‘ Far from the Madding Crowd’ &ec. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d, 
(Ready March 15. 





POPULAR EDITION. ONE SHILLING EACH, 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Eaitea by Jonn Mor.ey. 


Now Publishing Monthly. Paper Covers ls. each, or in cloth binding 1s. ¢d. 
JOHNSON. By Lesiic STEPHEN. ([Ready. | HUME, ByT.H. Hux ey, F.R.S. (May. 
SCOTT. By R. H. Hurroy. (Ready. | SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. (April. 
GIBB ON. By J. Correr Morison. [Ready. | GOLDSMITH. By Wiiu1am Buack. [June. 





‘As indispensable as Bradshaw.’—TIMEs. 


TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION OF THE 
STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


A Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World. For the Year 1887. 


Revised after Official Returns, Edited by J. ScoTt KEttT1e, Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. Immediately, 


MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NOVELS. 


In Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 














Zoroaster. A Tale of a Lonely Parish. 
In Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. each. 
Mr. Isaacs. | A Roman Singer. Doctor Claudius. 
WORKS BY J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 
Sir Percival. Crown &vo. 6s. ! John Inglesant. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Little Schoolmaster Mark. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


HUGH CONWAY’S NOVELS. 


Living or DeadP Crown 8vo. 6s. A Family Affair. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


- ~ CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s, each. 








Postwar a » Sinners. I. ae Heroes. Historical Lectures and Kasay s. 
erewar e ake. ac ater abies { a] 

Hypatin. | Wenst. Madam How and Lady Why. | Santtar> and Social Lectures. 
Two Years Ago. At Last! Scientific Lectures and Essays. 


Alton Lecke. Prose Idylls, New and Old. Literary and General Lectures. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C, 
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Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. . 


THE SHADOW OF A CRIME. 


By HALL CAINE, Author of ‘A Son of Hagar.’ 


‘Mr, Caine has written a fine story. . . . Ralph Ray is a strong and a beautiful figure. The character of the 
heroine, too (Rotha Stagg), is lifelike and charming. The scenes between the Garths (mother and son) are 
thrilling, and the reader's curiosity is worked up to.a high pitch. . . . In this art Mr. Caine shows himself to be 
anrdept. The story, indeed, is picturesque, and unusually full of incidents of a striking and novel kind. It is 
moreover full of that true local colour which can only come from local knowledge. The scenes among the 
Cumbrian hills are highly impressive. There is one scene in particular, where during a funeral procession across 
the hills a horse runs away with a coffin strapped to his back, and is lost—a scene which once read will not soon 
be forgotten ; and altogether the characteristics of the story are freshness of incident and originality i. treatment,’ 

THENZUM. 

‘To say that we derive from it much the same quality of literary pleasure as from Mr. Blackmore’s master- 
piece is to pay it a great compliment, but not an undeserved one. In both we have strong and simple characters 
of the primitive heroic type, and Ralph Ray is grander morally, if not physically, than the hero of “ Lorna Doone.” 

. . It is a fine story finely told, full of racy humour, and rising to true and unaffected pathos. Some of the more 
tragic scenes, ¢.g., the night on which the body of Ralph’s father is found, and the tailor (Simeon Stagg) is driven 
from his cave in the mountain by the rain and thunder—are remarkable for sustained strength of tragic power, 
never degenerating into melodrama.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 

‘There are in this novel passages which the most callous reviewer cannot read without emotion of various 
kinds—of strong sympathy felt with the characters as well as admiration for the writer; and there are scenes 
and descriptions which the most cautious reviewer would be inclined to describe as little short of splendid. The 
tone, too, is so wholesome and manly, and the fundamental conception is so fine, that the most cynical reviewer 
cannot fail to be impressed, and to record with ready pen his cordial approbation. A novelist who presents to 
the public so noble an example of life as the Cumbrian dalesman, Ralph Ray, confers a benefit, whether advantage 
be taken of it or not, upon the community.’—St. JAMEs’s GAZETTE. 

‘This book is no ordinary novel ; to treat it as such would be an injustice alike to the author and the public. 
It is a character-study of a high order of merit—how high we should not venture to say after a first perusa’... . 
Mr. Caine has produced a work of art which will live in the memory of all those who can put themselves in tlic 
position of sympathy with deep feeling and highly-wrought emotion.’-—-ACADEMY. 

‘If this book, as we believe to be the case, is Mr. Caine’s first essay as a novelist, it must be at once concede l 
that it is a most successful one, so successful that its pages remind the reader of some of the best attributes of 
Charles Reade. The story has almost all the vigcur of the author of “ The Cloister and the Hearth” with almost 
more than that writer's picturesqueness as a romancist.’—STANDARD. 

*A very noble note is struck in “‘ The Shadow of a Crime,” by Hall Caine. . . . The novel is one which it does 
the author great honour to have written, and which it should do a reader appreciable good toread. . . . It is very 
seldom indeed that there appears a novel so fine in conception, so heroic in tone, so healthy in its associations, so 
attractive, and so natural in its descriptions, so altogether good, sound, and improving.’ 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON News. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





NEW VOLU MES 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS 


NOW IN THE PRESS: 


By GRANT ALLEN. | By JUSTIN McCARTHY. | By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Babylon. Camiola. In the Middle Watch. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. | By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. By KATHARINE SAUNDERS 
The Master of the Mine.| First Person Singular.| Sebastian. 


. Heart Salvage. 
By CHARLES GIBBON. Cynie Fortune. ; 
Loving a Dream. By OUIDA. —a R, — is 
A Hard Knot. | Othmar. [re 
By JOHN HABBERTON. By JAMES PAYN oe 
Brueton’s Bayou. | The Talk of the Town. | lenient 
aneed | By SARAH TYTLER. 


By TIGHE HOPKINS, By JAMBS RUNCIMAN, Noblesse Oblige. 


’Twixt Love and Duty. ne ae sonerers. | Lady Bell. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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W. H. ALLEN & 60.'5 NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES from the Foundation of Virginia to the 
i cee —— Union. By Percy Gree, Author of ‘ Across the Zodiac’ and ‘Sauguelac.’ 2 vols. 


OLAV THE KING, and OLAV KING AND MARTYR. By Joun Furrorp Vicary, 


Author of ‘An American in Norway,’ ‘ Readings from the Dane,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 5s, 














SKETCHES OF SOME DISTINGUISHED ANGLO-INDIANS. By Col. W. F.B. Laver, 


Royal (Madras) Artillery, retired, Author of ‘Our Burmese Wars’ &c. Crown 8vo. with Portrait of Sir 
John Kaye, 7s. 6d. 





COLONIAL FRANCE: its History, Administration, and Commerce. By Capt. C. B. Norman, 


late 90th Light Infantry and Bengal Staff-Corps, Author of ‘ America ; or, the Campaign of 1877,’ ‘ Tonkin ; 
or, France in the Far East.’ Demy 8vo. with Map, 15s. 


HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, FROM 1836 TO 1880. By Capt. Lower 
Saien — of ‘A History of the British Empire in India,’ ‘ Warren Hastings: a Biography,’ &c. 








WORLDLY TALES. Inscribed to Edmund Yates. By J. W. Suerer, C.S.1., Author of 
* Who is Mary ?’ ‘ At Home and in India,’ &c. Crown 8vo. boards, 1s,; cloth, 1s, 6d. 








THROUGH THE LONG DAY; or, Memorials of a Literary Life during Half a Century. 


By CHARLES Mackay, LL.D., Author of ‘ Egeria’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits, 21s.¢ 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A CHAPLAIN IN THE ROYAL NAVY. Being Notes and 


Scenes from the Writings of the Rev, G. W. W. Tucker, M.A., late Chaplain of Greenwich Hospital, &c. 
Compiled and Edited by his Wipow. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! An Account of Eight Years’ Work, Wandering, and Amusement 
in Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria. By the Hon, HAROLD FINcH-HATTON. New and Cheaper 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





NAVAL REFORM. "From the French of Mons, Gaprtet Cuarmes, Translated by J. Gornon- 


CumMING. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


MY HUNDRED SWISS FLOWERS. By Mrs. Prarren. With 4 Chromolithographs 


and 100 Drawings by the Authoress. Crown 8vo. 12s. plain ; 25s. coloured. 


RANCH LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. ‘Extracted from the Home Correspondence of E. M. H. 


Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


THE HAUNTED HOMES AND FAMILY TRADITIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Jonn H. INGRAM. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 














MY MUSICAL LIFE. ‘By the Rev. H. R, Hawers, New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 


Illustrated, 7s, 6d. 








MUSIC AND MORALS. By the Rev. H. R. Hawes. New Edition. With Portrait. 7s. 6d. 


THE ROYAL KALENDAR AND COURT AND CITY REGISTER FOR ENGLAND, 


SCOTLAND, IRELAND, and the COLONIES, for the Year 1887. Price 5s.; or with Index, 7s. 6d. 











THE INDIA LIST, CIVIL AND MILITARY, January 1887. Issued by Permission 
of the Secretary of State for India. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d.; Bound, 12s, 
NEW NOVELS. 
PEGGY: a Tale of the Irish Rebellion. By Mrs 


Damant. 1 vol. 


UNREST; or, the Newer Republic. By W. Ear. 


Hopeson. 1 vol. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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EVERY FRIDAY, price 2d. Yearly, post-free, 10s. 10d. 
Of all Booksellers and Newsagents and at Messrs. W. H. Smith § Son's Bookstalls, [ 


E A TL. 'T' Fi: 


A Weekly Journal of Domestic and Sanitary Science. 


Edited by Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E. 


* Reason’s whole pleasure, all the | joys of pee 
Lie in three words—HEALTH, peace, and competence.’—PopPs. 








OLUME I., April 1883 to September 1883, price 7s. 6d. 
VOLUME II., October 1883 to March 1884, price 7s. 6d. 
VOLUME te April 1884 to September 1884, price 7s. 6d. 
VOLUME +» October 1884 to March 1885, price 7s. 6d. 
VOLUME 1¥? April 1885 to September 188. » ready, price 7. Sa. 


VOLUME VL., October 1885 to March 1886, ready price 7s. 6 
VOLUME VII. April 1886 to September 1886, ready, price 7s. $a. a 





‘6 Hay has been successfully established to supply a felt and growing demand for a weekly periodical : 
which shall deal with all matters relating to the Preservation of Health and the Prevention he 


of Diseas 


The following articles have been completed in serial form. The numbers in which they appear can be had : 
through any agent, or direct from the publishers, by remitting extra the cost of postage :— : 


Sleep Walking. 7 Nos, 


Infants. 


Physical Training for Children, 5 Nos. 


Health and Holidays. 29 Nos. 

Hydrophobia: its Nature, Causes, and 
Treatment. 6 Nos. 

Quacks. 10 Nos. 


8 Nos. 


Tricyoles, and their Relation to Health. 

08. 

Digestion. 11 Nos. 

Nursing. 5 Nos. 

Electrical Appliances and their Employ- 
ment as Aids to Health. Completed in 9 Nos. 

What to do when Fever invades the 
House, 11 Nos. 


Germ Theory of Disease. 7 Nos. 
Calisthenics, 12 Nos. 

Cottage Hospitals. 7 Nos 

Economical Meals. 11 Nos. 

How to become Thin or Fat. 11 Nos. 

Our Useful Note Book. 7 Nos 
Examinations, Schools, and Health. 5 Nos, 





The Hair, Skin, and Teeth. 
Other Serial Articies are being published in Heartu. 
The New Volume (VIII.) commenced with No. 182 (Oct. 1, 1886). 


London: A. P. WATT, 2 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





14 Nos. 


Public Parks and Open Spaces. 9 Nos. 





cae CAMERA 


A Monthly Magazine for all those interested in the Practice of Photography, 
PUBLISHED ON THE list OF EVERY MONTH. 
Yearly Subscription (including Home Postage), 7s. 6d. 


To the Continent, Canada, United States, and Egypt, 7s. 6d. ; 


to West Indies and South America, 8s.; to Sonth 


Africa, ‘the East Indies, China, &c., 9s. ; to Australia, New Zealand, &c., 10s. 
ALL SU BSCRIPTIONS ARE PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Cheques and Money or Postal Orders to be made payable to the Publishers, Messrs. WYMAN & SONS, 


‘THE CAMERA’ can be had of the following Agents :— 


LONDON. 


Messrs, ALLEN & Co. Ave Maria Lane | 


Mr. Biarr, Royal Exchange. 


Messrs. PoTTLE & Son, Royal Ex- 


change. 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand. 
Mr. Curr, Vauxhall Bridge Road. 
Mr. Courtice, Catherine St., Strand. 
Messrs. HAMILTON, 
Paternoster Row. 
Messrs. Hinton & Co., Bedford St., 
Covent Garden. 
Messrs. HuGuHes & Son, 39 Fen- 
church Street. 
Mr. JONES, Little Queen Street. 
Messrs. KENT & Co.,Paternoster Row 
Mr. WALTER LAWLEY, 8 Coventry 
Street, & 78 Farringdon Street. 
Loypon STEREOSCOPIC Co., 108 
Regent Street, & 54 Cheapside. 
MARL BOROUGH & Sons, Old Bailey. 
Mr. G.S. MARTIN, Bream’s Buildings 
Chancery Lane. 
PHo1T0-ARTISTS’ STORES, 43 Charter- 
house Square. 


Messrs. Ropmvson & Sons, 172 | 


Regent Street, 


ApaMs & Co., | 





London. — Continued. 
Messrs. 
Fleet Street. 


Messrs. SHEW & Co., 88 Newman St. | 
Mr. STANLEY, Railway Approach, 


London Bridge. 

Messrs. SPOONER & Co., 379 Strand. 

Messrs. JENKINS & Co., Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 

Messrs. Simpson, Shoe Lane. 

Messrs. OSBORNE, Bishopsgate Street, 
Without. 

Messrs. HORNE, THORNTHWAITE & 
Woop, Strand. 

Mr. H. Vickers, Strand. 

Mr. Woon, 74 Cheapside. 


MANCHESTER. 
Mr. F.T. CHAPMAN,7 Albert Square. 
Mr. Joun HEywoop, Deansgate. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
Messrs. J. LANCASTER & Sons, 
Mr. ASTON, High Street. 

Mr. HuLMz, New Street. 








RircHig, Red Lion Court, 


| BRADFORD. 
| Mr. G. D. Scoran, 11 Leeds Road. 





BELFAST. 


Mr. W. NICHOLL, 58 Donegal Street. 


CARDIFF. 





| THE PHOTOGRAPHIC AND MATERIAL 


Derdr, 11 St. John’s Square. 


DUBLIN. 


Git. & Son, Upper Sackville Street, 


DUNDEE. 


Mr. G. LOWDEN, Reform Street. 


EDINBURGH. 


Mr. J. M. TURNBULL, 6 Rose Street. 

















YORK. —Mr. Benttey. 
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Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Chronicle of the Coach: 


s 
Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. 
By J. DENISON CHAMPLIN. 
With 75 Illustrations by Epwarp L. Cuicuester. 

‘Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s Whitsuntide party seem to have enjoyed themselves thoroughly, and the drive from 
Charing Cross to Ilfracombe has found an efficient chronicler in Mr. Champlin.’—PAaLL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘They took as passengers on their coach distinguished men of letters, whose names it is, for the most part, 
easy to read between the lines. . . . The “Chronicle of the Coach” never flags in interest. . . . Even English- 
men who fancy that they know their own country well may find here how inexhaustible are the beauties and 
associations of towns through which many travellers rash. . . . Whether as a guide-book to travellers along the 
same route, or as an amusing account of home travel, this “‘ Chronicle” cannot but please. Its woodcuts, now 
realistic and then fanciful, harmonise with its quaint and then its descriptive paragraphs.’—ACADEMY. 

‘Old boys will delight in the “Chronicle of the Coach.” A rapid journey, with plenty of wheel and very 
little wo, from London to Ilfracombe. E. L. Chichester’s clever cuts—not with the whip, but with the pencil— 
add materially to the pleasure of the trip.’-—PUNCH. 

‘ A journey taken in the best of all ways with a party including two such men as Mr. Carnegie and Mr. William 
Black could hardly fail to be a uniquely pleasant affair ; and Mr. Champlin makes us such complete sharers in the 
experiences of himself and his fellow travellers as also to make us in imagination real participators in his and 
their delights. No reader of the book will fail to wish that he had been of the jovial party.’ 

MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 











Now ready, picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


Burglars in Paradise. 


By E. STUART PHELPS, Author of ‘An Old Maid’s Paradise,’ ‘ Beyond the Gates,’ &e. 


‘The book is clever and lively, and will unquestionably commend itself to those who delight in the prose 
ebullitions of the American comic muse.’— PUBLIC OPINION. 

‘“ Burglars in Paradise” may be taken as a seauel to that amusing sketch, “ An Old Maid's Paradise.”...... 
The three chief actors are as delightfully presented as in the old days of an unviolated Paradise. The incident of 
the burglary is humorously told and cleverly developed.’—SaTURDAY ReviEw. 

‘Miss Phelps’ new and most attractive story......“ Barglars in Paradise ” is a book not to be criticised, but 
to be taken in small doses.’—ACADEMY. 

‘Readers who do not secure “ Burgiars in Paradise’ must blame themselves for losing a rare treat.’ 

WHITEHALL REVIEW. 








NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HELEN’S BABIES’ 
Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s, 6d. 


Brueton’s Bayou. 


By JOHN HABBERTON, Author of ‘Helen’s Babies’ &c. 


‘ Affords a capital scene for a fresh bit of character-study and for an effective contrast between New York 
sharpness and the openhanded, old-fashioned simplicity and dignity of the southern planters. . . . Mr. Habberton's 
story is agreeably told with much appreciation of salient characteristics, with a humour which he wisely keeps 
well in hand, and not without a touch of true feeling.” —-ATHEN.©®:UM. 

‘No book by the author of “ Helen's Babies” is likely to lack humour, and what between its humour and its 
freshness ** Bructon’s Bayon ” is a most entertaining story. —GLAsGow HERALD. 

‘In origivality of motive, in freshness of treatment, and in a winning, pathetic grace, which is not a mere 
ornament of the story, but is wrought into its very fabric, ‘‘ Brueton’s Bayou” stands alone among recent novels, 
-...The Brueton family are charming, and the single character of the Major—the strong, selfless, high-minded 
gentleman—would suffice to make any book memorable. “ Brueton’s Bayou” will certainly not besoon forgotten 
by any reader.’-—ACADEMY. 

_ ‘This delightful story will not fail to add considerably to the laurels of the author of “ Helen’s Babies.” 
We have seldom read a book in which prosaic humour and poetical sentiment are so well combined.’ 
WESTERN DAILY MERCURY. 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, ds. 


Animal Anecdotes, 


ARRANGED ON A NEW PRINCIPLE. 
By H. A. PAGE, Author of ‘ Life of De Quincey,’ ‘Thoreau: a Study,’ &e. 


. ‘Lovers of animals will find many stories setting forth the bright sides of their favourites—their wonderful 
instinct, their fidelity, love, intelligence, memory, and trustworthiness.’"—MornNIN@ Post. 
‘ Most interesting. No one can read this book without being better for it....... The editor has done a service 
in giving it to the reading public.’—ViNTON’s GAZETTE. 
_ ‘A most interesting compilation. Mr. Page sets himself to illustrate the now widely accepted opinion that 
animals have reason as well as instinct. Remarkable instances, too, he adduces of the appearance of a sense of 
conscience where it is not generally supposed to reside.’—StT. JAMES’s GAZETTE. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS Piccadilly, W. 
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[Nearly Ready. 


FORTUNES MADE IN BUSINESS. 


A SERIES OF ORIGINAL SKETCHES, 
BIOGRAPHICAL AND ANECDOTIC, 


From the Recent History of Industry and Commerce. 
BY VARIOUS WRITERS. 


ISSUE OF A THIRD VOLUME, 


DEMY 8vo. CONTAINING ABOUT 450 PAGES AND SEVERAL PORTRAITS. 





PROSPECTUS. 


In the Preface to the first two volumes of this work, its aim and scope were set forth in the 
following words : 

‘In Current Literature few things have a greater charm to busy men than any trustworthy record 
of successful enterprise, especially when the story bears upon yesterday or to-day. No wonder that 
it is so. 

* Now, perhaps, more than ever, calm, well-directed effort and scientific insight ; indomitable pluck 
and that ready resolution which knows when to seize the monrent of fortune—are the grand character- 
istics which give power to win a prize in the arena of modern competition, 

‘To know something, therefore, of the men who have succeeded becomes of increasing interest to 
those in the thick of the fight at the present moment. The lucky hit or the lost chance, the far-seen 
e.terprise demanding years of quiet, patient labour and stern endurance—are a kind of commercial 
history which carries its own lesson of elastic hope or sober caution to the eager men of to-day. 

‘In such studies of character and energy we observe at work the ready wit which sees a new 
market, and the prompt resource which supplies it; the skilful utilisation of a waste- product ; the 
building vp of new industrial colonies, as remarkable for their social as for their commercial advan- 
tages; the forging of links of connection between eminent business houses and the highest offices 
of state; the magic of mechanical power and inventive genius applied to the cheapening of some 
article of every-day consumption; the Art which casts a brightening fancy upon even the mean 
utensils of the poorest household. Above all, we can mark the influence of fidelity to engagements, 
and the sagacity and wise liberality which know when to foster a struggling industry. 

‘ All the forces, in short, which bend the powers of Nature and the rugged products of the Earth 
to the comfort and the grace of man’s life are before us. We see them in full play amidst the small 
beginnings and the marvellous expansion of Commercial Houses whose members have won wealth, 
social rank, and a world-wide reputation. 

‘Some years ago the Editor of this Volume, in company with various writers, set about the task 
of which the result is here offered to the public. 

‘ The endeavour has been to take down from the lips of the living, facts not previously reduced 
to writing ; and also to collect and ery stallise the valuable material lyi ing x about in fugitive ‘literature 
and out of-the-w ay storehouses. 

‘It has been no easy matter to gather and sift the curiously scattered information which thus 
gave the key to such varied efforts as those of the men represented in this Volume. Mz any visits had 
to be paid to different parts of the Country and numerous appeals made, in person and ‘by letter, to 
those who were found to be the sole living depositaries of the knowledge desired. 

* It would be tedious to tender in detail acknowledgments for that large and generous aid which 
has made this book possible—the reminiscences so kindly placed at our service by those- who have 
had special opportunities fur observation ; the authentic anecdotes (often throwing remarkable light 
on obscure beginnings), as well as the practical knowledge which has helped us to thread our way 
amidst the tangled history of complex mechanical inventions and industrial improvements. 

‘It is hoped that this book may thus be found a genuine contribution to our Commercial History. 
Those only who have been engaged:in a similar task can fairly estimate the labour involved in welding 
such an enormous mass of miscellaneous matter into homogeneous form, so as to give a clear, succinct 
idea of the rise and progress of Houses which have made a very distinct mark on the Industrial and 
Mercantile World.’ 

To this we may now add that the highest expectatiors have been fulfilled in the generous reception 
necorded to the woik by the press and the public, and that in issuing a third volume, got together on 
precisely the same lines, and comprising a number of sketches of the rise and progress of “Men and 
Firms of equal eminence to those included in the earlier portion of the work, the Editor has every 
confidence in this being as warmly welcomed as that was—constituting, as it does, a chapter of recent 
Industrial history which may be regarded as of the first importance in connection with the commercial 
development of the English nation. 
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A Second Edition is now at Press of Vols. I. and II. which incorporates various extensive and important 
alterations on several sections—also fresh Portraits. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUMES |. AND II. 


VOL. I. VOL, II. 
I.—THE STORY OF ISAAC HOLDEN. I.—THE FOSTERS OF QUEENSBURY. 
I.—S. C. LISTER AND THE STORY OF II.—HGRNBY CASTLE. 


‘SILK WASTE,’ 
III._THE LOW MOOR IRON COMPANY AND | /HII—THE FORTUNES OF THE GLADSTONE 





THE FORTUNES OF THE GATHORNE- FAMILY. 
HARDY FAMILY. IV.-THE FORTUNES OF THE BRIGHT 
IV.—SIR JOSIAH MASON OF BIRMINGHAM. FAMILY. 
V._THE ROMANCE OF INVENTION: SIR V._THE FAIRBAIRNS OF MANCHESTER 
HENRY BESSEMER. AND LEEDS. 
7I.—SIR JOHN 3 Ww) N 
1 ee VI.—THE REVOLUTIONS OF INDUSTRY: W. 
H. PERKINS, F.R.S. 
VIL—THE SALTS AND THE DISCOVERY OF 
ALPACA, VII.—THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
VIIL—THE PEASES OF DARLINGTON. ViII[.—_MES3RS. THOMAS WILSON, SONS, & Co, 
IX.-THE FISONS AND FORSTERS OF THE HULL SHIFOWNEUA, 
BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE, IX.—MESSRS. BASS AND THE BURTON 
X.—THE FIELDENS OF TODMORDEN. BREWERIES. 


SECOND EDITION, WITH PORTRAITS, &c. 





CONTENTS OF VOLUME III. 


I.--HORROCKSES, MILLER, & Co., AND THE V.—THE CROSSLEYS OF HALIFAX, AND THE 
RISE AND GROWTH OF PRESTON | CARPET MANUFACTURE, 
AED FES COTSUN TRANG. | VILTHE KIT:ONS OF LEEDS, AND LO%O0- 
IIl._THE MINTONS OF STOKE-UPON-TRENT MOTIVE ENGINEERING, 
AND THE STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERY | yiI._THE RICHARDSONS OF BESSBROOK, 
TRADE. AND THE ULSTER LINEN TRADE. 
IlL—SIR Wa. G. ARMSTRONG, MITCHELL, & VIII—THE PLATTS OF OLDHAM: THE 
Co., AND MODERN ORDNANCE. GREATEST MACHINE WORKS IN THE 
IV.THE NENRYS OF MANCHESTER AND | WORLD. 
BRADFORD: A CHAPTER OF MER- IX.-SIR DONALD CURRIE AND THE CASTLE 
CHANT ROMANCE. LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS. 


From THE TIMES. 


‘The anonymous anthors of these volumes have done for the romance of trade what Sir Bernard Burke and 
others have done for the romance of the aristocracy, and in many respects tbe former subject is the more 
interesting of the two. We hear of the growth of great national industries from sma!l begiunings and strange 
discoveries. We follow ingenious inventors in their patient Jahours, almost always pursued indefatigably, and 
often at enormous expense. Nor is there anything more sensational in the fancies of “‘ Monte Christo” than the 
rapid fortunes which have reward: d successful discoveries, It is perhaps too much our habit to regard men 
who have grown rich by trade or commerce as an inferior class in point of intelligence to thore who aspire to 
make their mark in politics or the learned profess‘ons. And, no doubt, for the routine of commerce and trade, 
ordinary plodding perseverance, with some practical shrewdness, may suffice. But these volumes show very 
conclusively that to rise quickly and conspicuously above the industrial crowd demands a combination of 
exceptional qualities. What chiefly strikes us is that the most remarkable men among the subjects of thie 
miscellaneous collection of biographies have shown an early and irrepressible bent towards the vocation fir 
which they had a strong and special genius. As arule it is not the trader born into a prosperous business who 
has done best, though business talents have frequently been hereditary in successive generations, On tie 
contrary, the Napoleons of original enterprise have usually come from very opposite ravks, either above or below 
the great middle class. Some of them have been country gentlemen of good family and fortune, who could not 
resist the contagion of the industrial struggle they saw going on all around them, Well educated and well 
connected, they went for the great stakes of trade with a resolution which carried them far onwards to their 
goal, while more of these fortunate adventurers have been absolutely self-made ; men who sprang from nothing, 
who educated themselves, and rose by the force of an indomitable ambition. And we furtber remark how 
fortune seems invariably to have favoured those who were eager to help themselves, and how successive openings 
were made at the critical moments when such men were ready to make the best use of the opportunities......... 
Some of the articles are admirably done, and in one or two we fancy we recognise the style of practised and 
popular authors. If not written by the men we suppose, the imitation is very good. Others are simple end 
straightforward, but are fascinating for their remarkable facts and figures.’ 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 188 Fixer Srreer. 
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NOW READY, 
TWENTY-SEVENTH EDITION, price 50s. elegantly bound, 


1887. 


Sos Dedicated by permission fo 
—< H. U.S. the Wrince of Wales. 


CLEP, 


THE COUNTY FAMILI ES 


OF THE 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


A ROYAL MANUAL OF THE TITLED AND THE UNTITLED ARISTOCRACY OF 
EAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 


Lute Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, and Fellow of the Genealogical and Historical Society of Great Britain. 














CONTAINING 
Notices of the Descent—Birth—Marriage—Education, §c., of more than 12,000 Distinguished 
Heads of Families in 120 Counties of the United Kingdom. 
TOGETHER WITH 


The Offices or Appointments which they hold or have held, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, thei 
Town Addresses, Country Residences, Clubs, and an Index to their Principal Seats, §c. &c. 


ALSO BY EDWARD WALFORD, 


THE SHILLING PEERAGE (1887). 


Containing an Alphabetical List of the House of Lords, Dates of Creation, Lists of Scotch and 
Irish Peers, Addresses, &e. 32mo. cloth, 1s. Published annually, 


THE SHILLING BARONETAGE (1887). 


Containing an Alphabetical List of the Baronets of the United Kingdom, short Biographical 
Notices, Dates of Creation, Addresses, &e. 32mo. cloth, 1s, 


THE SHILLING KNIGHTAGE (1887). 


Containing an Alphabetical List of the Knights of the United Kingdom, short Biographical 
Notices, Dates of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, 1s, 


THE SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS (1887). 


Containing a List of all the Members of Parliament, their Town and Country Addresses, &c. 
32mo. cloth, 1s. Published annually. 


THE COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
KNIGHTAGE, AND HOUSE OF COMMONS (1887). 


In One Volume, royal 32mo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Chatto & Windus’s New Books 


Complete Catalogues will be sent free upon application. 
i PAA 
WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 

The World Went Very Well Then. By Watter 
Besant, Author of ‘Children of Gibeon’ &c. With Illustrations by A. Forestier. 

3 vols. crown 8yro. [Jmmediately. 


Children of Gibeon: a Novel. By Watrer Besant, 
Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ ‘ Dorothy Forster,’ &e. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [ Preparing. 

HALL CAINES NEW NOVEL. : 

A Son of Hagar. A Romance of our Time. By Hann 
Catyr, Author of ‘ The Shadow of a Crime.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. at every Library. 

«CHRISTIE MURRAY'S NEW NOVEL. Esra 

Old Blazer’s Hero. By D. Curistre Murray, Author of 

‘ Joseph’s Coat  &e. 2 vols. crown 8yvo. 12s, [ Preparing. 


~ JAMES PAYN’S NEW BOOK. 


Holiday Tasks: being Papers written during Vacation 
Time. By James Payy, Author of ‘By Proxy,’ ‘High Spirits,’ &e. Crown 8yo. cloth 


























extra, 6s. 
Glow-worm Tales. By James Payy, Author of ‘Lost 
Sir Massingberd.’ 3 vols. crown 8yo, _[Preparing. — 








MR. LOUIS STEVENSON’S| ‘NEW “BOOK. 


The Merry Men, and other Tales and Fables. By R. 
Louis Srevenson, Author of ‘Dr. Jekyll,’ ‘New Arabian Nights,’ &e. Crown 8vo, 
_cloth extra, 6s. 





GRANT ALLEN’S NEW BOOK. 
The Beckoning Hand, &c. By Grant Auten, Author 
of ‘Strange Stories’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
-——«@,-R. SIMS'S NEW BOOK. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. By Grorce R. Sims. Post 
8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s, 6d. [ Preparing. 

















, SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 
Disappeared: a Novel. By Saran Tyrier, Author of 
‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ ‘Saint Mungo’s City,’ &e. With Six Illustrations by P. Macnas, 
Crown 1 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 


JUBILEE EDITION OF McCARTHY’S HISTORY. 


A History of Our Own Times. By Jvstiv 


McCartuy, M.P. Jupiter Epirion, with an Appendix of Events to the end of 1886. 
2 vols. square 8yo. 7s. 6d. each. [Zn the press, — 


Ireland since the Union: Sketches of Trish History 
from 1798 to 1886. By Justin H. McCarruy, M.P. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The Case for Home Rule. By Justin H. McCarrny, 
M.P. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. [ Shortly. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’ S NEW BOOKS —continued. 


: PEOPLE'S EDITION OF ‘SISTER DORA’ 
Sister Dora: a Biography. By Marearer Lonspate. 


Popular Edition, Revised, with additional Chapter, a new Dedication and Preface, and 
4 Illustrations. Square 8vo. picture cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 


The Cruise of the ‘ Black Prince’ Privateer, 
Commanded by Ropert Hawkins, Master Mariner. By Commander V. Loverr Casmness, 
R.N., C.B., D.C.L. With Frontispiece and Vignette by P. Macnas, Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 58. 











MR. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW BOOK. _ 
A Book for the Hammock. «By W. Ciarx Russet, 


Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor, ‘ Round the Galley Fire,’ ‘ A Voyage to the 
Cape,’ &e. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 


A | Voyage to the Cape. By W. Ciark Russet, Author 
of *The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ ‘Round the Galley Fire,’ ‘On the Fo’k’sle Head,’ 

; &e. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

Buried Diamonds: a Novel. By Saran Tyrter. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


The Evil Genius: a Novel. By Witkte Contiys, Author 


of ‘The Woman in White.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


That other Person: a Novel. By Mrs. Aurrep Lv», 


Author of ‘ Thornicroft’s Mcdel,’ ‘ The Leaden Casket.’ &e. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


In all Shades: a Novel. By Grayt Auuey, Author of 
‘ Strange Stori es," ‘ Philistia,’ ‘Babylon,’ Ke. 3 vols. crown 8vro. same ntl ; : 

The Queen of the Pirate Isle. By Brer Haren. 
With 28 original Drawings by Kate Greenaway, reproduced in colours by Epmunp 
Evans. Small 4to. boards, 5s. 


Brueton’s Bayou. By Joux Havserton, Author of 


* Helen’s Babies’ &e. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Schools and Scholars. By Janus Runciman, Author 

_ of ‘Skip: ers and Shellbacks.’ = Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s, ; cloth, 2s. 6d. a 

Fatal Zero: a Homburg Diary. By Percy Fiesoniain. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. me 

A Secret of the Sea, &c. By Branver Marricws. 
Post &vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Wife or No Wife? By T. W. Srriaut, Author of ‘The 
Mysteries of Heron Dyke’ &e. Crown Svc. picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. [Shartly. 

Cynic Fortune. By Daviv Curistm Murray. With a 


> 


Frontispiece by R. Caton Woopvit LR. Crown &vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. i. 
Colonial Facts and Fictions: Humorous Sketches. 
By Marx Kersuaw. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Othmar: a Novel. By Ovura. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, _. —_—_—— eS eis on 
Teresa Itasca, and other Stories. By Avery Macarine. 
Crown 8vo. bound in canvas, 2s. 6d. ie ne - 
Burglars nr Paradise, By E. Stuart Puetrs, Author 
of ‘An Old Maid’s Paradise,’ ‘ Beyond the Gates,’ &e. Crown 8yvo. picture cover, 1s. 
cloth, 1s, 6d. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS—continued. 


A History of Parliamentary Elections and 
Electioneering in the Old Days: showing the state of Political Parties 
and Party Warfare at the Hustings and in the House of Commons from the Stuarts to 
Queen Victoria. Illustrated from the Original Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial 
Satires, and Popular Caricatures of the Time. By JoszrnH Greco, Author of ‘ Rowlandson 
and his Works,’ ‘ The Life of Gillray, &c. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with a Frontispiece 
coloured by hand, and nearly One Hundred Illustrations, 16s. 








A History of the Four Georges. By Justy 


McCartuy, M.P. To be completed in Four Vols. 8vo. 12s. each. [Vol. IL, in preparation, 


Animal Anecdotes, arranged on a new principle. By 
H. A. Pace, Author of ‘ Life of De Quincey,’ ‘Thoreau: a Study,’ &e. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 5s. bag =. ere ae See | 

Chronicle of the Coach: Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. 
By J. Denison Cuampriy. With 75 Illustrations by Epwarp L, Cuicnester. Crown 
Svo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. ; peat Ag Deh ne ae als 

Poets’ Natural History. By Pum Rostysoy, Author 


of ‘ The Poets’ Birds,’ ‘ The Poets’ Beasts,’ &e. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. [ Preparing. 


The Folk-Lore of Plants. By the Rev. T. F. 


Tatserton Dyer, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. { Shortly. 


Studies in Life and Sense. By Dr. AnpREw WILson, 
F.R.S.E., Author of ‘ Chapters in Evolution’ &e. With numerous I]lustrations. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

The Pyrotechnist’s Treasury ; or, Complete Art of 
Making Fireworks. By Tuomas Kentisn. With 267 Illustrations. A New Edition, 
revised throughout and greatly enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, fs. 


The Lay of the Last Minstrel. By Sir Watrer 
Scorr. A New Edition of this famous Poem, with over 100 new Illustrations by leading 
Artists. Small 4to. cloth extra, 16s. 

Poems by Walt Whitman. Selected and Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Witt1am Micuaet Rossetti. A New Edition, with a Steelplate 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. printed on handmade paper and bound in buckram, 6s. 


Mr. Whistler’s ‘Ten o’Clock. Uniform with his 
‘Whistler v. Ruskin: Art and Art Critics.’ Crown 8vo. 1s. [ Shortly. 

George MacDonald’s Works of Fancy and 
Imagination. Pocket Edition, Ten Votumxs, in handsome cloth case, 21s. 


VOL. I.—Wirxin anp Witnovut. Tue Hippen | VOLS. V. and VI.—Puanrasrzes: A Faerie 
Lire. Romance. 


VOL. II.—Tue Discrete. Tue GosPEL VOL. VII.—Tae Porrenr. 
Womwsn. A Boox or Sonnets. Orcan | VOL. VIU.—Tue Licur Princess. Tue 
Sones. Giant’s Heart. Suapows. 

‘ ‘ . VOL. IX.—Cross Purposes. Tux Goipen 
\ = il. — Viorin Soncs. Soncs or THE Kry. Tue Carasoyn. Lirrre Dayuienr. 
Jays AND Nicutrs. A Book or Dreams. lov _ vag . . 

Roapsipe Poems, Poros ror CHILDREN. | VOL. X.—Tur CRUEL PAINTER, Tux Wow 
de : | o Rivven. Tue Castix. Tue Brosen 
VOL. IV.—Parastes, Battaps. Scorcu | Sworps. Tue Gray Wor. Uncie 

Sones. CoRNELIUS. 

(The Volumes are also sold separately, in Grolier-pattern cloth, price 2s. 6d. each.) 














Society in London, By A Foreign Reswent. A New 
Edition, with an additional Chapter on Society amone THE Mippie anv Proressiona 
Crasses, Crown 8vo. ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS—continued. 
Miscellanies: Essays. By Aucernon C. Swinsurne. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. 


Our Eyes: How to Preserve Them from 
Infancy to Old Age. By Joun Brownine, F.R.AS., &c. Fifth Edition, 


enlarged. With 55 Illustrations, crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 


The Wayfarer: Quarterly Journal of the Society of 
Cyclists. No. I. for October, and No. II. for January, are now ready. Demy 8vo. 
illustrated cover, 1s. each, 


Belgrav ia. One Shilling Monthly. The Number for. January 
contained the First Chapters of a New Novel by Saran Tyt ier (Author of ‘ Citoyenne 
Jacqueline’ &c.), entitled ‘ DISAPPEARED,’ with Illustrations by P. Macnas; and 
Stories by Witkie Corns, Miss Brappon, Mrs. Atrrep Hunt, the AvTHOR OF 
‘ Puyxuis,’ and other He oot Authors. 
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The Gentleman’s Magazine. One Shilling Monthly. 
In addition to the Articles upon subjects in Literature, Science, and Art, for which this 
Magazine has so high a reputation, ‘ Science Notes,’ by W. Marriev Witu1ams, F.R.AS., 
and ‘ Table Talk,’ by Syzvanus Ursan, appear monthly. 

Science Gossip: an Illustrated Medium of Interchange for 
Students and Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. Tayror, F.L.S., &. Devoted to 
Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Physiography, 
&e. Price 4d. Monthly, or 5s. per year, =— 











Academy Notes, 1887. With Facsimile Sketches. 





Edited by ‘Henry Braccnvry. 1s. ‘ [ Preparing. 
Grosvenor Notes, 1887. With Facsimile Sketches. 

Edited by Henry Bracxevrn. Is. [ Preparing. 
The Paris Salon, 1887. With Facsimile Sketches. 

Edited by F. G. Dumas. 3s. ___[ Preparing. _ 


WORKS BY EDWA RD WALFORD, M.A. 

The County Families of the United Kingdom. 
Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c. of more than 12,000 
distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they 
hold or have held, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. Twenty-seventh 
Annual Edition, for 1887. Cloth gilt, 50s. 


The Shilling Peerage (1887). Containing an Alpha- 
betical List of the House of Lords, Dates of Creation, Lists of Scotch and Trish _ eal 
Addresses, &e. . $2mo. cloth, 1s. Published annually. 

The Shilling Baronetage (1887). Containing an 
Alphabetical List of the Baronets of the United Kingdom, short Biographical Notices, 
Dates of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 


The Shilling Knightage (1887). Containing an 


Alphabetical List of the Knights - the United Kingdom, short magnegenent Notices, 
Dates of Creation, Addresses, &e. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 


The Shilling House of Commons (1887). Con- 


taining a List of all the Members of Parliament, their Town and Country Addresses, &c. 
32mo. cloth, 1s. Published annually. 


The Complete Peerage, Baronetage, Knight- 
age, pp oe ogg of Commons (1887). In One Volume, royal 32mo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 0s 


Fry’ s Ro yal Guide to the London Charities 
(1886-7). Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Income, Officials, &c, 
Published Annually. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W, 
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ls. Paper.——__—- 374 Pages.—-——- Cloth, ~s. 


LIBERAL 
YEAR 
1887. BOOK. 


Edited by E. A. JUDGES. 
Legal Notes edited by E. LEWIS THOMAS, M.A., LL.M. 


With Special Contributions from Representative Liberals respecting the chief 
Party Organisations. 


The Year Book records clearly and concisely all events of the Yeur of special interest 
to Liberal politicians; contains full and trustworthy data as to the strength of Liberalism 
numerically, and in respect of organisation in the constituencies; and supplies statistical 
and general information on all important political and constitutional questions. 


‘A conspicuous success.’ DAILY CHRONICLE. 

‘A cheap but excellent reference-took for politicians.’—Ecuo. 

‘One of these publications without which no Liberal library is complete. . . . The best shilling’s 
worth of its kind that we know of.—-DUBLIN FREEMAN'S JOURNAL. 

‘We are not in the least surprised that men like Mr. Gladstone, the Marquis of Hartington, Sir 
William Harcourt, and the Marquis ef Ripon have expressed their unqualified approval of the idea 
embodied in this book, Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon the whole of its arrangements.’ 

LIVERPOOL MERCURY. 





London: NATIONAL LIBERAL PRINTING AND PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION (Limited), 
83 Farringdon Street; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 














Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth extra, with a Frontispiece coloured by hand, and nearly 
100 Illustrations, 16s. 


A History of Parliamentary Elections and 
Electioneering in the Old Days. 


By JOSEPH GREGO, Author of ‘Rowlandson and his Works,’ ‘ The Life of Gillray,’ &e. 

‘Mr. Grego may fairly laim a superiority of knowledge above his contemporaries in the pictorial satire of 
the last century, and the theme which he has chosen affords abundant opportunities for the display of his especial 
talents...... Open this book where you may there is plenty to amuse......Let us be thankful for the pleasure 
which we have obtained from its pe:usal.’—ATH EN ZUM. 

* Mr. Grego’s amusing volume.’—GLASGOW HERALD. 

‘ With the help of old prints, old squibs, old newspapers, and old world ana generally, Mr. Grego has put 
together a book capable of very agreeably diversifying the monotony of one’s leisure moments.-— WORLD. 

‘ Extraordinarily interesting as Mr. Grego’s book is, attractive and extremely humorous as are its hundred; 
of illustrations, we must not expect from them all the truth...... The general accuracy of Mr. Grego’s compila- 
tion is creditab'e to him......Tbere can be no question about the interest of the book.’—ATHEN ZUM. 

‘A very interesting and entertaining volume. The chief features of the book are its profuse illustrations. 
reproduced from originals almost all of them with skill and effect. There are over one hundred in the volume 
and they give it a peculiar interest. Mr. Grego is an acknowledged authority upon the earlier caricaturists, and 
many ot his explanations of the illustrations are full of interest. . . . This excellent book.’—GRAPHIC, 

‘The story of this (Northampton) election is set forth, with much else scarcely less interesting, in Mr. Grego’s 
“History of Parliamentary Elections.” The not too bulky volume shows the state of political parties and party 
warfare from the Stuarts to Queen Victoria. It is abundantly illustrated.—DaILY NEws. 

*To the caricatures (many of them spirited, and all interesting) Mr. Grego has supplied letterpress, which 
combines them into an entertaining whole. The book is likely, accordingly, to be popular as well as useful.’ 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 

‘While rich in interest and entertainment. this volume is highly instructive.... An exceedingly grapli'e 
account of the manner in which Parliamentary Elections used to be fought. It was time something of the kind 
Was done, and in doing it Mr. Grego has executed a very useful and very creditable piece of work....To those 
who are acquainted with Parliamentary Elections only as regulated by modern Acts of Parliament, Mr. Grego s 
pages will reat like a fairy tale. They abound in squibs, lampoons, pictorial satires, and popular caricatures 
The illustrations have been carefully selected, and are well executed. The volume will add considerably to its 
author's well-won reputation as a historian of caricature.’—ScorrtisH REVIEW. 

‘With its many illustrations from the best English caricaturists, Mr. Grego’s “ History of Elections” is 
altogether a well-written and entertaining volume.’—MonrNING ADVERTISER. 
ae. There is a vast and varied store of pleasant reading in Mr. Grego’s book on Parliamentary Elections.... 
Few persons are more competent to deal with this subject from its artistic side than the author to whom we are 
indebted for the lives of Gillray and Rowlandson....We are grateful to Mr. Grego for having compiled so useful 
ail entertaining a record of the politieal manre fourier néfathers and grandmothers.”-ILLUSTRATED NEWs, 


Loudon; CLATLU & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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JAMES PAYN’S NEW BOOK. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 


Holiday Tasks: 


BEING PAPERS WRITTEN DURING VACATION’ TIME. 
By JAMES PAYN, Author of ‘ By Proxy,” ‘ High Spirits,’ &e. 


‘Mr, Payn is one of the freshest and gayest of living writers. In his latest book he is as brisk and young as 
when he wrote for Charles Dickens in Household Words, or jested week by week in Chambers's Journal. Mr. 
Payn is never unkind, he is often wise, he is always cheerful, and humane, and liberal. His book is one of those 
that are read with pleasant and helpful Jaughter, and that leave a good taste in the mouth when all’s over.’ 


WHITEHALL REVIEW. 
*The charm of Mr. Payn’s new volume—for no one who follows the author through one of his “ Holiday 
Tasks” will escape the spell—is a charm of style 
theme he will to discourse upon, knowing well that there will be humour, shrewdness, and good sense in what he 
says. These qualities provide an ample entertainment of pleasant reading in this collection. The volume may 
perhaps be best described as a book of good cunversation upon all sorts and conditions of topics. Itis enjoyable 
from first to last.’—-ScoTSMAN, 





* It is impossible to examine the merits of all the papers which Mr. James Payn has united under the covering 
title of “ Holiday Tasks”; but speaking of them in general, it will be enough to say that every reader will find 
something interesting in them.’—ATHEN ZUM. 





NEW COLLECTION OF STORIES BY GRANT ALLEN. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The Beckoning Hand &c. 


By GRANT ALLEN, Author of ‘Strange Stories’ &e. 


* By far the best story in this collection is ‘“‘The Gold Wulfire.” The sustained ingennity of the tale entit‘es 
it to rank as a masterpiece of its kind. “ The Third Time” and “John Cann’s Treasure” are powerfal pieces of 
work.’—Pati MALL GAZETTE. 


‘A collection of more or less weird and startling stories by a writer whose power in this direction has almost 
no equal in the present day.’—ScorTsMAN, 





MR. LOUIS STEVENSON’S NEW BOOK. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


THE MERRY MEN, 


And other Tales and Fables. 


By R. LOUIS STEVENSON, Author of ‘Dr. Jekyll,’ ‘New Arabian Nights,’ &e. 





Post 8yvo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


9 Pe, 


Schools and Scholars. 


By JAMES RUNCIMAN, Author of ‘ Skippers and Shelibacks.’ 


When Mr. Runciman takes “low life” as the subject for a story he is always at his best, for he knows the 
poor in all the stages of their cxistence........The present volume is lively, life-like, clever. As true pictures of 
how the poor live.,......Mr. Runciman’s book ranks with the best on the subject.,.—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘Mr. Runciman is not devoid of talent ; he has practical knowledge of the matters about which he writes ; he 
has an object in view which no one can say is not praiseworthy.’—ATHEN£UM. 

‘Every one of the stories contained in the volume is marked by a vigour and truthfulness which make it 
plain that the Author is drawing something more than his outline from facts. His pictures, too, are so bright 


and 89 healthy that nonecan read them without enjoyment and profit. The book ought to do good, and we heartil; 
commend it to the attention of thoughtful men.’-—YorksHIKE Post. 


‘ This is a particularly able book, written by one evidently thoroughly acquainted with all the details of the 
working of the new Education Act........ Schoolmasters will enjoy 1t immens«ly; members of School Boards 
will benefit by the satirical exposure of some of their weaknesses, and parents will be convinced that the life of a 
teacher under the new code is no sinecure,—PERTH ADVERTISER. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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someret 20) SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
a, dst Drwets Coe or Geshe Poder 


ais GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
Pea Tl 





Consisting solely of the Finest Cocoa Beans with the excess of Fat extracted. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water. Keeps in all climates. Palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfast, 

Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for invalids and young Children.’ 
Four times the strength of preparations thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., 
and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
10 ADAM STREET A teaspoonful to a breakfast cup, costing less than a halfpenny. 
’ CocoATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, 
LONDON, W.C. and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &. 









Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The Chemistry of Cookery. 


By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.AS., 
Author of ‘ Science in Short Chapters,’ ‘A Simple Treatise on Heat,’ &c. 


‘Thoroughly readable, full ofi nterest, with enough of the author’s personality to give a piquancy to the 
stories told.’—-WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

The reader who wants to satisfy himself as to the value of this book, and the novelty which its teaching 
possesses, need not go beyond the first chapter,on “ The Boiling of Water.” But if he reads this he certainly 
will go further, and will probably begin to think how he can induce his cook to assimilate some of the valuab'e 
Jessons which Mr. Williams gives. If he can succeed in that he will have done a very good day’s work for his 
health and house...... About the economical value of the book there can be no doubt.’—SprcTaTor. 

‘Mr. Williams is a good chemist and a pleasant writer; he has evidently been a keen observer of dietaries in 
various countries, and his little book contains much that is worth reading.’—ATHEN UM. 

‘There is plenty of room for this excellent book by Mr. Mattieu Williams...... There are few conductors of 
cookery classes who are so thor oughly grounded in the science of the subject that they will not find many 
valuable hints in Mr. Williams’s pages.’—ScoTsMAN. 

* Will be welcomed by all who wish to see the subject of the preparation of food reduced to a science. . . 
Perspicuously and pleasantly Mr. Williams explains the why and the wherefore of each successive step in any 
given piece of culinary work. Every mistress of a household who wishes to raise her cook above the level of a 
mere automaton will purchase two copies of Mr. Williams's excellent book-—the one for the kitchen, and tne 
other for her own careful and studious perusal,’— KNOWLEDGE. 

‘Throughout the work we find the signs of care and thoughtful investigation. . . . Mr. Williams has 
managed most judiciously to compress into a very small compass a vast amount of authoritative information on 
the subject of food and feeding generally—and the volume is really quite a compendium of its subject.’—Foon. 

‘ The British cook might derive a good many useful hints from Mr. Williams’s latest book. . . . The author 
of “ The Chemistry of Cookery” has produced a very interesting work. We heartily recommend it to theorists, 
to people who cook for themselves, and to all who are anxious to spread abroad enlightened ideas upon a most 
important subject. . . . Hereafter, cookery will be regarded, even in this island, as a high art and science. 
We may not live to those delightful days; but when they come, and the degree of Master of Cookery is granted 
to qualified candidates, the “ Chemistry of Cookery” will be a test-book in the schools, and the bust of Mr. 
Mattieu Williams will stand side by side with that of Count Rumford upon every properly-appointed kitchen 
dresser.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

* Housekeepers who wish to be fully informed as to the nature of successful culinary operations should read 
“The Chemistry of Cookery.”’—CHRISTIAN WORLD. 

‘In all the nineteen chapters, into which the work is divided, there is much both to interest and to instrnct 
the general reader, while deserving the attention of the “‘ dietetic reformer.”......The author has made almost. a 
lifelong study of the subject.’—ENGLISH MECHANIC. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


DOLBY’S PATENT 
BEEF TEA AND GRAVY EXTRACTOR. 


The arrangement of this most useful apparatus is such that 
the heat maintained is exactly the right degree to insure the 
‘extraction’ of every particle of nourishment from meat of 
all kinds, and the result is a true, rich, and highly nourishing 
gravy, which will entirely supersede the unpleasant and un- 
savoury preserved extracts of meat now often resorted to for 
want of a simple apparatus to make rich fresh beef tea and 
gravies at home. The inner vessel is of Porcelain. 


Sizes, 1}, 2, 4, and 12 pints. 
The above may be obtained through any 1 ctable Ir 
or post free for 4/-, 5/-, and 6/6 for the first three ‘sises from. 
the Wholesale Agents, 


‘SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, 
LOWER PRIORY, BIRMINGHAM. 
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£20 —TesAcconists Commencing, 


oma An /llustrated Guide (136 pages), ‘How to 
open respectably from £20 to £2,000,’ Three stamps. 


H. MYERS & Co., 
107 & 109 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


(ORNS, BUNIONS, AND CHIL- 


BLAINS instantly relieved and rapidly cured by 
FOWLER'S celebrated PLAISTER—1s, 14d. per box; 
ly post 15 stamps—which has been extensively used in 
Royal and distinguished circles for nearly half a century. 
Can be worn with tightest boot. Prepared only by 
Mr. Smrru, M.P.S., 280 Walworth Road, London. Of all 
Chemists. Agents at 489 Oxford Street and 4 Cheapside, 


Your CARTE-DE-VISITE for 


1/- 
E. J. STONEHAM, 


792 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
Through the Book Shop. 














BILLIARD AND BAGATELLE TABLES, 

NEW AND SECOND-HAND, at all Prices; 
Billiard, Pool, or Pyramid Balls, 
new full size, real ivory, from 8s. 
Supr. West of England Cloths, for 
full size Tables and Cushions, from 
62s. 6d.; Cues (well-seasoned ash), 
ls,; ditto, supr. hard wood butted, 
2s., 2s. 6d., 33., 28. 6d., 4s., 48. 6d. ; 
Cue Cases, 2s, 6¢. and 3s, Cue Tips 





Fhony butted, 5s. 
(best quality only), 1s., 1s, 2d., 1s. 4d. and 1s, 6d. per 
box of 100. Cue Tip Chalks ls. per gross. Re-stuffing 
Curhions, with Rubber, warranted not to get hard in 
the coldest weather, £7. 10s. Adjusting and Colouring 
Lal's, 8d. Old Balls exchanged and Tables re-covered, 


&c., with dispatch and at moderate charges. Write 
tor Price Lists, Cloth and Cushion Rubber Samples, 
He*NNIG BROS., 11 High Street, London, W.C. 


— HARRISON KNITTER, 


Knits Ribbed or Plain exactly 
same as by hand. 

Knits every description of 
Clothing in Wool, Silk, or 
Cotton. 

Lists 2d. per post. 

W. HARRISON, 
PATENTEER, 

28 PORTLAND ST. MANCHESTER, 
LONDON DEPOT: 67 OXFORD ST. ,W. 
















“FOR THE BLOOD I8 THE LIFE.” 





WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, 
from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects 
are marvellous, Thousands of Testimonials from all 
parts. In bottles, 2s, 9d. each, and in cases of six 
times the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. Sent to 
any adaress, for 33 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 
THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND 
COUNTIES REUS. COMPANY, 


LINCOLN. 
TRADE MARE, ‘BLOOD MIXTURE.’ 


NOVELS by WALTER BESANT 
and JAMES RICE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo. illus- 
trated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. ea>h. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
Tne Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia’s Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
*Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


NOVELS by WALTER BESANT. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s, 6d. each; post 8vo. illus- 
trated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s, 6d. each. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men: 

An Impossible Story. With Illustrations by 


FRED. BARNARD. 
The Captains’ Room, &c. With 
With 6 Iilus- 











Frontispiece by E. J. WHEELER. 
All in a Garden Fair. 

trations by H. FuRNIss, 
Dorothy Forster. 

CHARLES GREEN. f 
Uncle Jack, and other Stories. 


Children of Gibeon. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo. a 

The Art of Fiction. Demy 8vo. Is. 

London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


With Frontispiece by 









POOR MANS FRIEND 
OR. ROBERTS’ [By PILLS' 


OINTMENT, 


A SOVEREIGN REMEDY for Burns, Cancer, Chilblains, Erup- 
t.ons, Eyes Inflamed. Fistula, Gangrene. Pimples, Piles, Scorbutic 
Skin Diseases, and Ulcerated Legs, even if of twenty 


© om 
years’ standing, Price Is. iid., 2s. 9d., Ils., 228. 


IN USE 100 YEARS. 


ALTERATIVE 
PILLS. 


These Pills, in connection with the Ointment, are 
confidently recommended for the cure of Scrophula 
(commonly called King’s Evil), Scorbutic Ulcers, 
Leprosy, and every other disease arising fron 
impurity of theblood. They area valuable Family 
Aperient. Price ls. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 22s. 
each Pot. 





Prepared by BEACH & BARNICOTT, Rridport, and sold by all Chemists. 
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-DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis. 
Fennings’ Children's Powders Prevent Convulsions. > j 
ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. m remenas 
4 COLD THMAS, &¢.— 
For Children cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. Bon ay at s, Asta as. > a 
va not contain Calomel, Oyiem, b Margie, or anything injurious a= directions. Sent post free for 15 stampe. ‘Direct C 
= Sold in Gtemees Bos Boge. at Is sii and 2s. 9d. (great ening), wih full vate largest ice cn. otha post © 
post free for 15 stamps. free) contain three times the quantity of the 
<, Dieest eA to pores Pamaieee, West Cowes, I. W. Z amall boxes. BS) 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains [) Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBOD\'sf™ 
uJ valuable hints on Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. ry oe Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct Oo 
Ask your Chemist for a FREE copy. A. Fennines, West Cowes, 1.W. 


FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent post free on application by letter 
or post card. Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 


THING. 
SILIHONOUS 





THE CABINET TURKISH BATH 


(BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) 
Provides an efficient Turkish Bath at home, and 
is an invaluable means for the preservation and 
improvement of Health. In cases of Colds, Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, and kindred 
affections it is especially valuable. Many hundreds 
are in constant use, and the highest testimonials 
have been received. Descriptive Pamphlets free. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


ELLIS & CO., Limited, 47 Farringdon Road, noite E.C. 











1S THE GREATEST WONDER 
OF MODERN TIMES, 

These famous and ensiealad Pills PURIFY THE BLOOD, act powerfully, yet soothingly, 

on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great MAIN 

SPRINGS of LIFE. They are wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental te 

FEMALES, Young or Old, and a fine Medicine for Children. To the Emigrant, Traveller, 

Soldier, and Sailor, they will be found invaluable in the time of need in every clime. 








MOST USEFUL PRESENTS. 


Children’s Bordered .. 1/2 per doz. HEMSTITCHED : 
Kelle 2c so oe 4 - ~y a Ladies’ .. «os «+ 2/114 perdoz. 
Gent.’s .. . Gent.”s .. « o 4/ll » 





Half-dozens or dozens of 
Handkerchiefs can be placed 
in VERY a 
FANC 


ENCASED EN , CARDBOARD COVERS, so as to pass uninjured by post, for 6d., Od., 1s., or 
1s. 6d. each extra, according to style ; and this slight additional cost causes the gifts to be 


VERY HIGHLY APPRECIATED BY ALL. 


Samples and Price Lists, post-fre. ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 
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SHOULD USE 


|sPECIALT ES 


PRIZE 
; SOLD EVERYWHERE 


ORKSHIRE RE RELISH. Makes the rif viands 


ble, and the daintiest dishes more —- 
les, 6d., 15, * 


Bottl 
OODALL'S BAKING POWDER. | 7! The cheapest |§ 


because + IS., 25., 5% E 


OODALLS EGG F POWDER. Its ane resembles 
that of the eg STARD PO 6d., 1s. 


OODALL'S ‘CUSTA D POWDER. Makes deli 


cious Custards without Eggs, less time and - we - 


GooDALL's GINGER BEER POWDER. "the 


best in the world 


OODALL'S BLANC -MANGE POWDER. 


Makes delicious Blanc-man w minutes 


6d., 
GoodaLt's QUININE V WINE ‘The best remedy |= 


known for Indigestion and Loss of Appetite. 
OODALL’S BRUNSWICK BLACK. “Foantanes 


reat brilliancy, and thoroughly protects the articles it is 





For a Hundred Excellent and Palatable 
HOUSEHOLD RECIPES, 
Write to Messrs zy Bacxuouse, & Co., Leens, 
enclosing a penny stamp for postage, when you will be 
presented with a valuable book of 100 pages, bound in cloth 

and fully illustrated, called— 


, GOOD THINGS,” 
“MADE, SAID, ANO DONE, IN EVERY HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. 


FREEMAN’S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS 











The most powerfal Brain and Nerve Tonic known!| 2 


OVERWORKED BRAIN—LATE HOURS—WORRY. 
INVALUABLE TO BUSINESS MEN, 

NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, FAILURE OF MEMORY, and 
LOSS OF ENERGY, are quick! and permanently cured by a few 
wes =| gives New Life to the Languid, and invigorates the 

xhauste 


CONSUMPTION and wy AgrinG DISEASES can be cured by 
a course of FREEMAN’S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS 
It quickly supplies the ok. with sew, rich, and pure blood, 


| storing the failing functions of life; the Appetite returns: the 


= 


COODALL, BACKHOUSE.%_C®. LEEDS. 


long-lost colour once more appears, giving a healthful sparkle to 
the eye, the true sign of a return of Health, Strength, and Vitality 
One dose isequalto Ten doses of Cod-Liver Oil. 


EA 





None now need despair of Life. Thousands have been|™ 
| snatched from the brink of the grave by an early use of this valuable B= 


medicine. The most extreme cases need not despair 


May be had of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, 
an Betties at 2/9, 4/6, 11/- ana 33/- 
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CONSUMPTION AND ASTHMA 


In all stages are instantly relieved by 
WHIcH TASTE PLEASANTLY, AND EFFECT A RAPID CURE, 


R ? In Bronchitis, Pains in the Chest, Shortness of Breath, Colds, 
H Whooping Cough, Wheezing, Phlegm, and ali Disorders of 
- the Breath, Throat, and Lungs, 
> HYSTERICAL and HEART COMPLAINTS, RHEUMATISM, and 
U a M 0 NI A Nervous Parns—‘ they act like a charm.’ 


Nothing else gives such a sound refreshing night's rest. 











RELIEF OF AN ASTHMATIC COUGH OF MANY YEARS’ STAN DING.—-Read the following 
from Mr. N. HALEY, 91 Southboro’ Koad, South Hackney, Jan. 12, 1887 :—‘I have suffered with Asthma for 
years, and could not sleep at night through my Cough. I have tried nearly every known remedy, but nothing 
has done me so much good as the Wafers. Two at night gives me a most refreshing night’s rest. If everybody 
who suffers with Coughs, &c., would try them, I am sure they would give them ease, and would find them a very 
gieat boon. I can testify to their goodness. (Signed) NICHOLAS HALEY.” 


TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS.—Dr. Lococr’s Warers are invaluable ; in a few 
hours they remove all hoarseness, and wonderfully increase the power and flexibility of the voice. 
*.* Full Directions in English, French, Spanish, and German are with every Box. 





SMALL BOOKS of many thousand Cures may be had from every Agent. 
Dr. Locock’s MEDICINES are prepared only by Da Sitva & Co., 26 Bride Lane, London, B.C, 
£old by all Druggists and Medicine Vendors. Price 1s, 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s, per Box. 





No. Il., for the January Quarter. 


THE WAYFARER, 


Which is the Journal of the Society of Cyclists (President, Dr. B. W. Richardson), 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
Contains in the current number the following among other articles :— 
Field Geology, by Professor Henslow; The Tricycle for the Police, by 
Edwin Chadwick, C.B.; Norway as a Field for Cyclists, by W. Mattieu 
Williams; The Road Question, by E. B. Ellice Clark; Milton in Chalfont, by 
Bertram Richardson. : 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





BSTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK.—sovrHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 


CHANCERY LANE, 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, 
and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; 
and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Sbares, and Annuities, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with full particulars, post-free on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts exceed 
Five Millions, 


How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office of the Birxpeck 
Buitpine Socrery, 29 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


How TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes. 
Apply at the Office of the Birxseck Frernotp Lanp Society, as above. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with full particulars, on application, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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OSLERS CHINA 
moomraanonx & BI ACS SERVICES 


Chandeliers for Candles, Gas, and Electricity. Table Ornaments. 
FLOWER STANDS, GRAPE STANDS, VASES, TABLE FOUNTAINS, &c. 
IN ALL THE LATEST AND NEWEST DESIGNS. 


London: Show Rooms, 100 Oxford Street, W. 
One Shilling Monthly. Illustrated by P. Macnab. 


BELGRAVIA. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 

DIBAT PEARED. 3y Saran TYTLER. 

RK OLDSHAW’S REVENGE. By Jxssiz MActEop. 
x Ae ELOR’S BEDROOM. By CLEMENT BIRD. 
MURDER OR SUICIDE? By W. H. Sracpoorn. 
CAPTAIN DAWSON’S LAST LOVE AFFAIR. By Grorce Hotmes, 
BONNY MARY. By IsaBetta WEDDLE. 
MY FELLOW TRAVELLER. By J. Ceawrorp Scort. 
A SENTIMENTAL SOLICITOR. By J. E. Macmanvs, 
A PLAINT OF LOVE. By Austin Nort. 
THE ANGEL IN BLUE. By R. Tarevena. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 








Price Fourpence Monthly; or Five Shillings per Year, post-free. 
The Oldest and most Widely on? of Popular Scientific Magazines 


SCIENCE-GOSSIP: 


An Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students and Lovers of Nature. 


Edited by J. E. TAYLOR, Ph.D., F..L.S., F.G.S., &c. 


DEVOTED To EVERY BRANCH or 
GEOLOGY, BOTANY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, 
CHEMISTRY, ZOOLOGY, 
MICROSCOPY, ASTRONOMY, 
PHYSIOGRAPHY, ano 
GENERAL NATURAL HISTORY. 


For twenty-one years this popular 
Magazine has maintained its hold on 
the good opinion of lovers of Natural 
Science. During that period articles 
from the pens of the best known 
Scientific Writers of the day, in every 
department of Science, have appeared 
in its pages. Series of Articles on 
various subjects have also been pub- 
lished, and not a few of the popu'ar 
books of the day are reprints of such 
series. 


The Volume for 1886 is now ready, cloth extra, 5s. 





A Monthly Summary of Discovery 
and Progress in every Department 
of Natural Science all over the world 
is given, so that the volumes of 
*Science-Gossip’ form an unbroken 
history of Science for more than 
twenty years. 


New Books on Scientific Subjects 
are duly noticed or reviewed. 


A large space is devoted to 
Scientific ‘Notes and Queries,’ thus 
enabling every lover of nature to 
chronicle his own original observa- 
tions, or get his special difficulties 
settled. 


For active workers and collectors 
the ‘Exchange Column’ has long 
proved a well and widely known 
means of barter and interchange. 
The column devoted to ‘ Answers to 
Correspondents’ has been found help- 
ful to students requiring personal 
help in naming specimens, &c. 


With nearly 200 Woodcut Illustrations. 


A CLASSIFIED INDEX to Vols. I. to XII. (1865-1876), containing a Reference to every Article or Paragraph 
in the Twelve Volumes, has been printed, and may be had from the Publishers, price 8d.; or post free, 9d. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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COOPER COOPER & CO. 


Sell the Finest Tea the World produces at 3s. a Ib. 


AND MAGNIFICENT TEAS AT 2s. 6d. AND 2s. A POUND. 
As Supplied to Princes, Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, Barons, ard the County Families 
of the United Kingdom. 











SAMPLES AND BOOK ABOUT TEA POST-FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


COOPER COOPER & CO. 
CHIEF OFFICE: 50 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 


BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS: 63 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C, ; 
268 Regent Circus, W.; 35 Strand (near Charing Cross), W.C. ; 7 Westbourne 
Grove, W.; 334 High Holborn, W.C., LONDON. 


MELLINS FOOD 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS, 


MARK. FOR THE 
Healthful Rearing of Hand-fed Children and the 


f Preservation of Infant Life. 
rent 2 ENTIRELY SOLUBLE & NOT FARINACEOUS, 
cama RIcH IN BLOOD AND BONE-FORMING ELEMENTS. 


Price is. 6d. and Qs. 6d. per Bottle. 
A SAMPLE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE 


Inventor and Manufacturer: G. WER ILILIN, 
MARLBORO’ WORKS, STAFFORD STREET, PECKHAM, S.E. 


S. & H. HARRIS’S © 


STABLE REQUISITES. 


HARNESS COMPOSITION | EBONITE BLACKING 


(Waterproof). (Waterproof). 
FOR HUNTING, SHOOTING, & WALKING BOOTS, 


JET BLACK OIL |poLisHING PASTE 


FOR HARNESS. FOR CLEANING METALS. 


SADDLE PASTE POUCH BLACKING 


(Waterproot). 
annem 57 MANSELL STREET, E. 











(Waterproof). 
Sold by all Saddlers, Grocers, and Ironmongers. 
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Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 68. 


Ireland since the Union: 
SKETCHES OF J/RISH HISTORY FROM 1798 TO 1886. 


By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, M.P. 


JUBILEE EDITION OF McCARTHY’S ‘ HISTORY.’ 


A History of our Own Times. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 


JUBILEE EDITION, with an Appendix of Events to the End of 1886. 
2 vols. square 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. | In the press. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION OF ‘SISTER DORA.’ 
Square 8vo. picture cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. 


By MARGARET LONSDALE. 


POPULAR EDITION, Revised, with additional Chapter, a new Dedication and Preface, 
and 4 Illustrations. 


Small 4to. boards, 5s. 


The Queen of the Pirate Isle. 
By BRET HARTE. 


With 28 Original Drawings by Kare Greenaway, reproduced in colours by Epmunp Evans, 


‘Children are luckier in their Christmas books this year than ever. Miss Greenaway, for example, is 
illustrating Mr. Bret Harte’s “ Queen of the Pirate Isle,” and to be drawn for by Miss Greenaway is as much as a 
child with a tenderness for art can desire. Even Mr. Ruskiu praises her..—-DAILY NEWS. 

‘This isa delightful story of child-life, written in the light, humorous style of which Mr. Bret Harte isa 
master... . It is charmingly illustrated, too, with thé fascinating coloured sketches of little people which have 
made Kate Greenaway’s a familiar name wherever English is spoken.’—GLASGOW HERALD, 

‘Should win especial popularity. . . . The story is very simple and interesting, and the coloured pictures 
are delightful.—CuristIAN WORLD. 

‘One of the most delightful books of the season. . . . Miss Greenaway is at her best in the illustrations, in 
_— the light, the graceful, the quaint, and the droll are combined in soft but rich colouring.—PUBLISHERS’ 

JIRCULAR. 

_ ‘One of the prettiest books that has appeared for a long time. The combination of Miss Greenaway’s 
dainty and intensely English art with Bret Harte’s story of Californian life is extremely piquant, and, as such a 
daring experiment deserves to be, it is highly successful. . . . The adventures are all told delightfully by Bret 
Harte and illustrated bewitchingly by Miss Greenaway.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘Miss Greenaway has illustrated . .. . with admirable spirit and humour Mr. Bret Harte’s amusing 
novelette. . . . An undercurrent of playful kindliness runs through the little romance, and gives to it the 
character of a tiny fairy-tale of most excellent foolery.’--ATHEN 2UM. 

‘When the names of Kate Greenaway and Bret Harte appear on a title-page together, it promises well for the 
entertainment of their young reader. . . . Miss Greenaway’s children are as charming as ever, and Wan-lee, the 
“Chinee boy,” makes an agreeable novelty.’--SPECTATOR. 

“One of the best children’s books published this season. . . . A conjunction of genius sufficient to render the 

00 kalmost perfect of its kind.’—Ecno. 
* Pull of hearty fun, or rather Bret-Hartey fun, and the illustrations by Miss Kate Greenaway are — 
?UNCH, 

. A fine telling story by Bret Harte. illustrated by the ever welcome pencil of Kate Greenaway. The pictures 
are simply charming.’—MIDLAND CouNTIES HERALD. 

* Messrs, Chatto & Windus have done their duty nobly by giving the children one of Bret Harte’s stories, and 
asking Miss Kate Greenaway to illustrate it. Bret Harte’s writing is always welcome, and we could put up 
with many more stories from him.’—VANiry Farr. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 




















Revistered Trade Mark for Lamps. Registered Trade Mark for Lights 


FAIRY” Sami, CLARKE’S FAR. 
(resoe  EAIPY) LAMPS & (730cr FAIRY”) LIGHTS 


FOR ORNAMENTALLY LIGHTING 
DRAWING AND BALL-ROOMS, CONSERVATORIES, EVENING F TES. TABLE DECORATIONS, &e. 
Awarded a Special Gold Meval by the Royal Botanic Society at the Evening Fétes of June 20th and July 7th, 1886. 
CAUTION TO PURCHASERS. 
The unprecedented success achieved by this * Fairy" system of lighting has induced several unscrupulous manufacturers and 
dealers to substitute, for the sake o. extra gain, worthless imitations—the lam snot having proper ventilation, the =. rye flicker. 


Purchasers are cautioned to see that the Lamp bears the name **S. ¢ larke,’ and Tratte Mark “ Fairy ¢ and are earnest!y solicited, 
whenever a spurious Lamp is sold or even offered to them as a“ Fairy,” to communicate wi ith the unders gned, who is de termined 
to put a stop to this pomeaie nt practice. 

“PAIRY” I A HT for burning in the “ Fairy" Lamps burn 10 hours each. Boxes, containing six lights each, 

. per box. These ligh ts, having doable wicks, are the best for burning in the “ Fairy Lamps ; but if a sublued light will suftice, 
a ‘Py rye * Lights are ~ hest sub-titute, at half the cost. (il or common night lights should never be used. 

. RY” LAMPS and * FALRY” LEIGHTS can be obtuined retail from all respectable dealers, and wholesale 


SAMUEL CLARKE, ‘‘ Pyramid” and “‘ Fairy” Light Works, 
CHILD’S HILL, LONDON, N.w. 


THE ‘OPERA’ BINOCULAR GLASS. 


youn BROWNING confidently directs attention to this Glass as 
’ the cheape-t Binocular ever offered to the public. It is strongly 
mate and highly finished, the whole of the metal-work is nickelised, 
the Achromatic Object-(G lasses are 14 inches clear aperture, the body 
is covered with morocco, and the instrament is sent in a collapsible 
French morocco case lined with satin, 


from 





Price complete, 7.58., sent free. 


IVustrated Cataloque of Binoculars post free. 


FOHN BROWNING, 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





Just published. Vifth Edition. Tenth Thousand, 


O:-U rR , BY. Hs, 


How to Preserve them, ‘fem Infancy to Old Age, + 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &c. 


With 55 Illustrations. Price 1s. cloth. 


‘ This little book, now in its fourth edition, can do only good into whatever hands it 
finds ite way. 1 only wish I could get it into the hands and ‘heads of every school- 
master in the kingdom, anid so stop at its source an evil whichis growing at such a 
portentous rate as to threaten to make us in another generation as shortsighted as the 
Germans.’—TRrovi. 

CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W.. and of all Booksellers. Sent free for 1s. 2d, by the Author, 


JOHN BROWNING, 63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








‘Of the many Art Journals, for direct usefulness, this is the cheapest and the best.’ 
“An admirably illustrated Art Journal.’ 


DECORATION 


Monthly, SIXPENCE. Annual Subscription, including postage to any part of 
Europe, Egypt, Canada, or United States, Six Shillings in advance, 


Contains Illustrations of the State Apartments at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle ; 
Decorations at St. Andrews Hall and Belhaven Church, Glasgow; Decorative Designs for 
Drawing and Dining Rooms, Libraries, &c. ; Full-size Designs for Panels, Friezes, Dados, &c. ; 
Saxon Ornament at Canterbury ; Pelasgian Ornament in Greece and Denmark, &c. 

The Volumes, price Seven-and-Sixpence each, form beautiful table-books, super-royal quarto, elegantly 
bound in citrine, with devices in Venetian red and gold. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 188 Fleet Street, B.C, 














